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MARION N. KERSHNER 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ASSOCIATIONS in today’s business 
and social worlds cannot be emphasized too strongly. They rep- 
resent one of the most beneficial and stabilizing forces at work 
in our free enterprise system. Over the years, associations have 
enlightened their members and created a healthy spirit of co- 
operative effort. 

Just recently, William Dalton, president of the American So- 
ciety of Association Executives told a press conference in New 
York about associations, and I’d like to quote a part of his talk. 

“. . . (Associations) collectively represent in the industrial, 
professional, and technical fields, some three million employers 
who are responsible for 58 million employee checks each year. 

“. . (Association) efforts are largely responsible for making a 
light bulb, manufactured in New York, fit a socket made in 
Seattle . . . or a size five shoe, made in Boston, fit a wearer in 
Los Angeles... or a prescription for a medication to cure pneu- 
monia, issued in St. Louis, safe to give a patient in Atlanta. As- 
sociations, for example, can arrange for the purchase of 85 percent 
of all canned goods produced in America at a single trade show, 
or contract at one time for approximately 80 percent of all shoes.” 

Varied services rendered by the many associations in America 
are designed to assist both employers and employees. Such as- 
sistance ultimately manifests itself throughout every area of our 
society. To point this out more clearly, Mr. Dalton stated: “As- 
sociations are the front runners of the free enterprise team that 
spot dangers to health, morals and persons. They, for example, 
(Continued on page 66) 
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Lockheed’s new 600 mph jet utility aircraft will evaluate 
navigational aids and set up air traffic control procedures. 
MANAGE salutes Airline operations beginning on Page 32 
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It’s becoming apparent that 
management's communication 
fences need some mending 


by William W. Taylor 


The majority of engineers and scientists are opposed to 
collective bargaining arrangements, according to the report 
of Dr. John Riegel in his new book “Collective Bargaining 
As Viewed by Unorganized Engineers and Scientists.” 
Whatever the degree of opposition might be, it is important 
for management to know why even a small percentage of 
technical men are in favor of collective bargaining. 

It is brought out in the report that there are many 
qualifying reasons given by those engineers, scientists and 
researchers when they speak for or against bargaining col- 
lectively. But, from the standpoint of management, these 
qualifications are relatively unimportant. The important 
point made by the report is that there is much room for 
improvement in management’s attitude toward engineers. 

The top reason given in support of collective bargaining 
(whether handled by a union or a professional society) is 
the lack of adequate communications within the companies 
involved. Conducted by the Bureau of Labor Relations at 
the University of Michigan, the study showed that men were 
perplexed when it came to salaries and work performance. 

They complain that an individual’s financial worth (his 
pay check) to a company seems to be a secret known only 
to management. The individual wants to know why he’s 
paid what he is and, as one man put it, “I get a raise and 
I don’t know why.” To emphasize the lack of recognition in 
other areas, one interviewee stated: “A lot of the troubles 
with engineers come from impersonal management and its 
failure to recognize their professional status.” This same 
engineer continued by saying: “If engineers become union- 
ized it will be strictly a protest move.” 
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It is not our purpose here to amplify the pros and cons of 
collective bargaining for engineers, or technical men in any 
category, but we do wish to lay open this challenging need 
for improved supervision through improved communica- 
tions. Failure to “reach” individuals, on any plateau, creates 
inequities which breed only dissatisfaction and rebellion. 


Management must use every means at its disposal to 
communicate its attitude to its employees, whether they be 
production workers, technicians or staff personnel. It was 
heartening to hear from the National Industrial Editors Con- 
ference that there is an increasing use of company house 
organs and other media to inform employees about policy, 
plans for the future, product development and so on. This 
has been a long time coming, but the number of firms that 
are willing to present all the facts concerning issues which 
affect their business, is steadily growing. This is only one 
medium, and there are many others. 


One of these other communications media, with which we 
are familiar, is participation in off-the-job meetings and 
educational programs of The National Management Associa- 
tion. Whether at the club, area council or national level, 
the NMA has developed a rapport which in turn has brought 
management and employee closer together to provide for a 
greater appreciation of operating problems as well as for 
a keener insight into company objectives. 


Although we would like to think of NMA as being the 
answer to all of management’s problems, we are not that 
naive. However, it can be admitted that in practically every 
instance, NMA affiliates have certainly experienced an im- 
proved interpretation and communication of ideas. Pro- 
grams, covering broad areas, have helped bridge the gap, and 
communications have been stepped up in both directions. 


How far organized labor will extend itself ... and with 
what vigor ... can only be surmised. And whether collec- 
tive bargaining has a place for members of management is 
not our subject. But, it is clearly apparent that management 
had better mend its communications fences if it hopes to 
retain its influence among members of management. 




















....f0r supervisors 


by Michael S. Roberts 


POLITICS WILL STEER THE SHIP OF STATE 


Head=-busting rough-and-tumble politics will 
steer the course this country will follow for the 
next 18 months. Legitimate legislative needs of the 
country in economics, tax and labor law reforms, 
defense and overall government spending; even 
foreign affairs to some extent, will be pushed aside 
when they conflict with political expediency mapped 
by the boys in the smoke-filled rooms. 

Growing over-emphasis on politics stems from 
President Eisenhower's new steely firmness in deal- 
ing with Democratically-controlled Congress coupled 
with a growing fear of Democrats that they'll have 
a tougher fight than they once thought in winning 
the White House in 1960. 

The shocking and unfortunate refusal of Con- 
gress to confirm Lewis Strauss as Secretary of 
Commerce is the first of what promises to be a long 
list of bitter battles between executive and legis- 
lative branches of government for the rest of 
Eisenhower's term. 


TAX CUT SWINGS ON POLITICAL WINDS 


This bitterly serious political tug between 
Congress and the White House will determine whether 
corporate and personal taxpayers will get any relief 
next year, and if so how much. The more bitter the 























Rosy economic outlook for business will “help 
taxcutters. Government economists predict a level- 
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ing off at present high levels through early fall, 
then another surge of increased production, employ- 
ment, and sales next winter. The unexpected 
strength of the business upturn has already vastly 
improved the federal budget picture. Last year's 
$13 billion budget deficit will become a balanced 
budget in the current fiscal year, ending next June 
30. For the next fiscal year, which will be in 
progress during the 1960 elections, revenue boosts 
from booming business could supply the funds to cut 
taxes. 

There will be no more $78 billion budgets. 

This year's total is likely to rise by a billion 
dollars above that. In succeeding years, mounting 
defense and interest costs will push it above $80 
billion. President Eisenhower wants to use any 
extra to begin re-paying the $285 billion public 
debt, insisting that inflation become a campaign is- 
sue. But the Democrats are likely to try to use the 
funds for tax cuts, forcing Ike to back down or veto 
a tax cut bill in an election year. 


BUSINESS TAX AID PUSHED 


A group of lawmakers intend to push hard for 
amendments to help business, particularly smaller 
firms, when tax revision comes up. Many of these 
are getting behind a bill introduced recently by 
Rep. Abraham Multer,D., N. Y. 

It would, among other things, permit a firm 
with taxable income of under $150,000 a year to de- 
duct up to $33,500 a year in income reinvested in 
machinery, equipment, plant expansion or moderniza- 
tion. It would also cut the corporate tax rate by 
5 percentage points; increase the exemption from 
the corporate surtax from the present $25,000 a year 
to $150,000; give a tax break for loan losses by 
smaller firms, and increase depreciation rates on 
equipment. 

Proposals to give self-employed businessmen and 
professional persons a tax break in setting up 
their own retirement systems will also be pushed. 
This legislation has passed the House, but is hung. 
up in the Senate due to strong opposition from the 
Treasury Department. 
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POLITICS TANGLE LABOR REFORM 


The political situation in Washington is most 
intense in the jockeying over labor reform legisla- 
tion. Deep rifts are showing up not only between 
the GOP and Democratic groups,but within both 
groups; within organized labor, and between Senate 
and House leaders. 

As a result, the final version of a labor re- 
form bill this year will be hammered out by Senate 
and House conferees. (These are a half-dozen or so 
Tawmakers from each chamber selected to resolve 
differences in Senate and House versions of legisla- 
tion). 

The chance that there will be no labor law 
again appears slim. There was a time a month or so 
ago when the controversy seemed politically unwise, 
and some leaders were ready to let it die. Buta 
majority of Congress now is afraid of possible 
repercussions at the polls if no labor bill is 
passed. 


COMPROMISE PLANS READY 


Criticism of the Senate-passed version of the 
Kennedy bill spread while the House Labor Committee 
was hammering out its own, tougher, version. Sen. 
John McClellan, D., Ark., chairman of the exposing 
Senate Rackets Committee, told the House group the 
bill is too weak. "God save the country if the ~ Con-= 
gress hasn't the courage to do its duty," he fumed. 
Even members of the National Labor Relations Board 
warned the Kennedy bill "does not accomplish its 
Stated objectives." 

As a result, &@ compromise measure may be the 
final outcome. This would attempt to control union 
racketeering and protect the rights of union mem- 
bevs, but leave all Taft-Hartley ammendments for 
another time. Rep. James Roosevelt, D., Calif., a 
Staunch union supporter, has introduced one such 
measure. So has Rep. Clare Hoffman, R., Mich. 

A related labor measure meanwhile is likely to 
touch off an explosion from the unions if it makes 
much progress. This bill, sponsored by Sen. 
Spessard L. Holland, D., Fla., would give the states 
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the power to regulate or even prohibit strikes in 
public utilities. Sen. Holland held two quiet days 
of hearings on his measure. Hand-picked witnesses 
all backed it. Unions weren't invited, although 
the measure runs contrary to union philosophy. 


RESALE PRICE FIXING LAW UNLIKELY 


Legislation to permit manufacturers to set 
consumer prices on their products across the country 
has made unusual progress this year. But passage 
still appears unlikely. 

The national fair trade legislation is spon- 
sored primarily by Rep. Oren Harris, D., Ark., 
Chairman of the House Commerce Committee, and in the 
Senate by Sen. Hubert Humphrey, D., Minn. Principal 
backers are retailers, pag#ticularly druggists, and 
some manufacturers. ce 

Rep. Harris' Commerce gmmittee has reported 
the bill favorably. nat& i 
hearings. 1) 

Opponents of the @ wreeere almost legion. 

The Justice Department7é the ederal Trade Commis- 
sion say it would run oem 29-9 GLA the antitrust laws 
and would hurt smail= ‘ Pirms. Farm, 
union, and consumer : ipiatn it would mean 
higher prices for setaienas - Vice president 
Kicnard Nixon Says it would "contribute nothing to 
reasonable price stability." 

Backers say it is needed to protect small firms 
from the sharp practices of large firms. Under the 
bill, a manufacturer could freeze minimum prices on 
his merchandise simply by notifying one distributor 
in each state of the price. A state would have to 
officially reject the federal law before it could 
get out from under it. 

Fair trade legislation could be a sleeper. 
Political experts believe that if it is ever forced 
to a vote, most lawmakers would vote for it regard- 
less of personal beliefs. This is due to the tre- 
mendous power of organized small merchants and Y other 
firms back home. Twice before Congress has passed a 
type of fair trade, once by tacking it on as an 
amendment to a completely unrelated appropriation 
bill. 
























































‘ WILLIAM W. TAYLOR 


WILLIAM W. TAYLOR, 40, Managing Editor of MANAGE Mag- 
azine, died of a heart attack July 22 in Dayton. 

Although he edited MANAGE for_only eight months, Taylor 
already was recognized as one of the up-and-coming management 
magazine editors in this country. His presence certainly will be missed. 

A native of Brooklyn, Taylor majored in Architecture at Pratt 
Institute, helping to finance his education by producing, writing and 
directing theatricals. 

During World War II, he was with Sperry Gyroscope Co., assigned 
to the famous Sperry bomb sight project. In 1945, following termina- 
tion of the bomb sight project, Taylor succumbed to a long-time 
yearning to enter the field of journalism and established The Lewisboro 
Chronicle in South Salem, N.Y. 

Nearly five years later, he sold the paper and joined the staff of the 
IRON AGE, national metalworking trade journal. He was soon 
appointed Cleveland Editor, covering Ohio and the adjacent Midwest. 
At the height of the Korean conflict, when scrap metals were becoming 
dangerously scarce, he was “borrowed” by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce to promote the flow of scrap metals back to the refiners. 

At the end of the war he remained in Detroit to serve as a public 
relations consultant and free lance writer. During his stint with the 
Commerce department he was appointed director of laymen’s work for 
the Episcopal Diocese of Michigan and he edited a monthly publication 
for the Episcopal Cathedral in Detroit. 

In 1958 he returned to the magazine field to serve as Managing 
Editor of MANAGE Magazine. 

He is survived by his wife, Anne, and two sons. 




















Workers “Dressed To Kill?” 
It’s no joke. “Crippling... 


even fatal . . . accidents can 
easily result from _ built-in 
hazards often found in work 
clothing,” John J. Roche, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Indus- 
trial Launders warns. 

Flaws resulting from poorly 
maintained clothing is the most 
dangerous hazard. Things like 
this “invite the undertaker:” 
Dangling ties that can get 
caught in machinery; tears or 
rips in clothing; missing but- 
tons; belts with dangling ends; 
loose, floppy, or ill-fitting cloth- 
ing. 

Dangerous conditions are es- 
pecially common in cases where 
employees furnish their own 
work clothing, he said. “Em- 
ployers would do well to be- 
come work-clothing conscious. 
Such accident prevention does 
not cost—it pays!” 

Along this same line the Gen- 
eral Scientific Equipment Co. 
of Philadelphia has announced 
a practical, low-cost line of dis- 
posable clothing for industry. 





These garments are attrac- 
tively styled and durably con- 
structed of newly developed 
material. There will be no 
buttons missing, no holes re- 
paired, and they are sanitary 
because each worker receives a 
brand new garment each wear- 
ing time. 

Hawaiian Printers Are Busy 

A correspondent of ours 
reports that corporations in 
Hawaii are having difficulty 
keeping up with demands for 
information and printed bro- 
chures. 

Requests for brochures, for 
example, have increased by as 
much as 300 per cent since 
Hawaii became the 50th state. 


Sales Should Rise 


A growing awareness on the 
part of smail and medium-sized 
business enterprises to the need 
for cost cutting through mech- 
anization should push sales 
volume in the office equipment 
industry to a record $5 billion 
in 1959, a rise of 500 million or 
11.1 percent over estimated 
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1958 volume of about $4.5 
billion. 

This prediction was made 
during the 40th annual conven- 
tion of the National Office Man- 
agement Assoc. recently held at 
New Orleans. 
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General Jumps 


Maj. Gen. W. C. Westmore- 
land, commander of the 101st 
Airborne Div. of the U. S. 
Army, chats with A. C. Kotch- 
ian, vice president and general 
manager of Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp.’s Georgia Div., just be- 
fore the general made the first 
jump from the Air Force’s new 
prop-jet C-130 “B” model air- 
craft over Fort Campbell, Ky. 

It was the 101st jump from 
any plane made by the com- 
mander. 

Pictured below is the C-130B 
model lifting off the runways 
at Dobbins Air Force Base, Ga. 
The most powerful combat 
transport (it will fly 4,000 miles 
non-stop and airlift 135,000 
pounds), it will gradually re- 
place the famed original C-130- 
A models now in service with 
the Tactical Air Command. 
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Arrive Before Leaving! 

Northwest Orient Airlines in- 
augurated another commercial 
aviation first. The new “Polar 
Imperial” flights will provide 
through plane service from 
New York to Tokyo. North- 
west’s flights will be the fastest 
in the history of commercial 
aviation between the two cities 
—nine hours faster than any 
competitive service. 

Flight 99 will leave New 
York at 6:30 p.m. each Friday, 
arriving Anchorage at 1:32 a.m. 
Sat. and Tokyo at 10 a.m. Sun. 
The Sun. arrival is due to the 
fact that Flight 99 crosses the 
International date line. 

The return trip, Polar Im- 
perial Flight 100, will leave 
Tokyo International Airport at 
7 p.m. each Sat. arriving An- 
chorage at 11:55 a.m. Sat. and 
New York at 6:40 a.m. Sunday. 
The dateline is crossed between 
Tokyo and Anchorage, “gain- 
ing” a full day. According to 
local times, passengers on Flight 
100 will arrive in Anchorage 
before they leave Tokyo. 

ED. NOTE: Northwest has recently 
added MANAGE to its selection of 


reading materials, now carried on all 
flights. 


Custom-Made Industrial Gloves 


As part of its hand protection 
program for industry, the Pio- 
neer Rubber Co. of Willard, 
Ohio, provides a custom order 
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service through its industrial 
glove division. 

Despite the unique size or 
shape of any hand, specially- 
made gloves that provide free- 
dom of movement and maxi- 





mum sensitivity can be made 
to fit perfectly. 

Special molds are made from 
outline drawings of the work- 
er’s hands, or a plaster of Paris 
cast made by an attending phy- 
sician can be utilized. The 
gloves are then made on these 
molds, which are labeled with 
the name of the individual and 
kept on file for his sole use. 

In addition to the custom 
order service, Pioneer offers in- 
dustry free counseling through 
its Hand Protection Clinic. 
Manufacturers can submit hand 
protection problems that occur 
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in particular job operations in 
their plants. In the clinic, the 
individual cases are carefully 
analyzed and researched. 
Price Emphasis on Men’s Wear 
Too many men’s wear retail- 
ers have a price fixation in their 
advertising, says Henry Bach 
Associates, Inc., N. Y. City. 
This: price fixation is, to a great 
extent, responsible for the dull- 
ness that afflicts men’s wear 
advertising. The agency sup- 
ports its premise that retailers 
are not only mistaken in mak- 
ing price their main appeal, but 
are actually promoting prices 
substantially below what the 
consumer is prepared to pay. 


Numbers—For All Americans 

Within the next few years 
every American will have a 
number to identify them with 
the local and federal govern- 
ment, with their employers and 
in almost every phase of their 
lives. This number will carry 
them literally from the cradle 
to the grave, appearing on their 
birth certificates, accompanying 
them to school, into the armed 
services and throughout their 
careers. In many ways, it will 
be more important than their 
names. 


This prediction did not come 
from an over-imaginative fic- 
tion writer, but rather from a 
conservative, realistic business 
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man, Talbot T. Speer, president 
of Baltimore Business Forms 
Co. 

Speer believes that this basic, 
universal number which each 
person would be assigned at 
birth could be added to through 
the years to reflect the changes 
in the individual’s life. The 
addition of a digit or letter 
would indicate the business or 
profession that a person enters. 
His postal area, marital status, 
dependents and other facts of 
importance could be shown. 

‘While: I’m sure that the 
proud momma will call her 
little darling John or Joe or 
Harry just as she always has, 
the fact that he will also be 
2376YT46 will make life a lot 
easier for him as well as for 
his government and his econ- 
omy.” 

Nuclear Technology Confab 

The use of nuclear technol- 
ogy in the fields of foods, tex- 
tiles. and pharmaceuticals will 
be discussed at the third annual 
Industrial Nuclear Technology 
Conference to be held at the 
Morrison Hotel in Chicago on 
Sept. 22-24. 

Over 300 industrialists and 
technology specialists are ex- 
pected to attend the conference 
which is co-sponsored by the 
Armour Research Foundation 
of Illinois Inst. of Technology 
and Nucleonics magazine. 








‘‘Atomic Clock’’ in Orbit 
Will Check Einstein Theory 


Current Project Would Give 
General Relativity Theory 
‘““Best Test in History” 


30-POUND ATOMIC CLOCK de- 

cribed as so accurate it will 
neither gain nor lose one second 
in a thousand years is being de- 
veloped for an orbiting satellite 
by Hughes Aircraft Co. to give 
Einstein’s general theory of 
relativity “the most searching 
check of its 43 years.” 

The prototype of this “mas- 
er” (Microwave Amplification 
by Stimulated Emission of 
Radiation) clock is now under 
construction at Hughes research 
laboratories at Culver City, Cal. 
under a $200,000 development 
contract from the National 
Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. Announcement of the 
contract was made by Dr. 
Harold Lyons, head of Hughes’ 
atomic physics department and 
inventor of the world’s first 
atomic clock. He said this clock 
is expected to provide “the 
most precise check in the his- 
tory of the world on the effects 
of gravity on atomic processes.” 


The clock which “ticks” 24 
billion times per second, will be 


accurate to within 3 seconds in 
100 billion seconds, he said, 
which means an error of no 
more than 3 seconds in 3,171 
years. 


To Prove Einstein 


“Scientists agree that stronger 
proof of the relativity theory is 
needed,” Dr. Lyons said. “An 
atomic clock in orbit could 
support Dr. Einstein’s revolu- 
tionary contributions and spur 
much significant scientific 
work.” 

NASA has given similar con- 
tracts to the National Bureau of 
Standards and Massachusetts 
Inst. of Technology for other 
types of very precise clocks. 
Any actual satellite clock 
launching is probably several 
years away, NASA said. 

A satellite clock’s primary 
purpose will be to check Ein- 
stein’s proposition that a clock 
running in a different gravita- 
tional field above Earth would 
apparently run fast relative to 
a clock on the ground. 

The atomic clock bears no 
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resemblance to a common 
electric wall clock, Dr. Lyons 
explained, although it could 
power one if desired. Rather, 
it will look like a foot-long 
electron tube and will house a 
stream of ammonia molecules. 


Will Count ‘Ticks’ 

Before launching, the atomic 
clock would be synchronized 
with another maser (CQ) clock 
on the ground, Dr. Lyons said. 
Its satellite would then orbit, 
for example, at 8,000 miles up, 
traveling about 18,000 miles an 
hour. Expectable time differ- 
ence between it and the earth 
clock is about one second in 60 
years. 

“Any experiments that put 
the general theory of relativity 
on a firmer physical basis would 
spur much significant scientific 
work in the space and nuclear 
ages and could have far-reach- 
ing consequences,” he added. 





AEC Has New Training Program 


The AEC has just announced 
a new program which will pro- 
vide students of small under- 
graduate colleges the oppor- 
tunity for specialized training 
in the techniques of using 
radioisotopes. 

A mobile training laboratory 
will be moved from campus to 
campus for presentation of a 
short (two-week) course in 
basic techniques. 
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AEC Conference 
On Nuclear Tools 


TWO-DAY SYMPOSIUM on 

“Industrial Uses of Radio- 
isotopes” will be sponsored by 
the Atomic Energy Commission 
in cooperation with the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo and Canisius 
College. The symposium will 
be held in Buffalo, N. Y. on 
August 20-21 and is designed 
to introduce industry to the 
many applications of radioiso- 
topes and to increase awareness 
of the versatility and industrial 
opportunities provided by these 
nuclear tools. 


Experiences Reported 


A series of brief experience 
reports by industrial users, 
from the chemical, grain and 
milling, paper and other process 
industries, will be included. In- 
dustrial representatives will 
also review the economic im- 
plications of these nuclear tools 
and discuss improvements in 
production and efficiencies ob- 
tained. 

Management personnel and 
educators wishing to attend the 
session may obtain further in- 
formation from C. F. Light, 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, 
238 Main St., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
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New Line of Automatic 
Accounting Machines Announced 


ESIGNED FOR ALL TYPES of 

businesses, from dress 
shops to public utilities, a new 
general purpose automatic ac- 
counting machine just an- 
nounced will obsolete thou- 
sands of conventional book- 
keeping machines in use today. 
Announcement of the new 


equipment is made by Bur- 
roughs Corp., Detroit. 
According to Burroughs the 
new machine will be placed on 
the market August 1 and repre- 
sents one of the most important 
advancements in bookkeeping 





| ill / i 
New electro-mechanical accounting 
machine can be programmed to per- 


form four different accounting jobs 
with a single turn of a knob. 





equipment of the past decade. 
It is equipped with a dual 
printer, a special feature which 
increases operating speeds by 
as much as 50 percent. 

A numeric data processing ac- 
counting machine, the new line 
fills the middle ground between 
the small Burrough’s portable 
bookkeeping machine and the 
high speed electronic data proc- 
essing equipment. Although 
the machine is designed to im- 
prove all bookkeeping opera- 
tions that require two original 
records (such as statement and 
ledger), printing both records 
simultaneously, it is possible to 
de-activate one of the two 
printing heads for accounting 
functions that require a single 
printing. 





Punched Card Accounting 
Courses Will be Offered 


A broad national educational 
program designed to combine 
general accounting and ma- 
chine accounting into one 
course of study will be initi- 
ated by the Automation Insti- 
tute of America, Inc. in a chain 
of business colleges this fall. 












Conferences 


. and coming events 


For the information of MANAGE readers the following confer- 
ences, which have come to our attention, are listed for your in- 
formation—make inquiries as suggested. 


MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE—Sept. 26, Dubuque, Iowa. Sponsored 
by the Iowa Area NMA Council, the theme of the conference will 
be “Management Prepares for Tomorrow.” Contact J. R. Hanna, 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 


AWS Fat. MEETING—Sept. 28—Oct. 1, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit. Sponsored by the American Welding Society, it will 
comprise 16 sessions. Contact: AWS Information Center, 33 West 
39th St., New York 18. 


INTERNATIONAL SYSTEMS MEETING—Oct. 12—14, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto. Sponsored by the Systems and Procedures Assoc. of 
America. Contact: SPA 4463 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit. 


36TH NATIONAL CONFERENCE—Oct. 21-23, Statler Hotel, Detroit. 
Sponsored by the National Management Assoc., the week-long 
annual conference will have as its theme; “America’s Future... 
a challenge to management.” Contact: National Management 
Assoc., 333 West First St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 
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Scholarship Firsts 


Two “firsts” have recently 
been reported by two different 
NMA management club schol- 
arship committees. 

Young Ted Groshong, grad- 





Loading Problems 
Solved by Leveler 


A LARGE MICHIGAN PRODUCER of 
corrugated and fibre ship- 
ping containers recently solved 
its problem of loading at least 
25 trucks a day by installing a 
series of hydraulicly operated 
truck levelers. With all kinds 
and sizes of trucks involved, 
representing a wide variation 
of bed heights, it meant that 
some trucks would be too high 
and others too low for material 
handling equipment to move in 
and out of the carriers over 
dockboards and ramps. 

The truck levelling devices 
are recessed into the loading 
dock pavement, lowering or 
raising the truck bed to bring 
it level with the dock surface. 
Each leveler, made by the 
Rotary Lift Co., Memphis, con- 
sists of a 10 by 14 ft. platform 
of non-skid steel plate, hinged 
at one end and supported at the 
dock edge by two oil-hydraulic 
jacks. 
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uate of Neosho (Mo.) HS. 
class of ’59 was the recipient of 
the first scholarship award to 
be presented by the Rocketdyne 
Neosho Management Club. The 
young student will study en- 
gineering at the Missouri 
School of Mines. 

A young lady, Miss Sheila 
Hegy, won her scholarship 
award from the Flagship Man- 
agement Club (American 
Airlines, Chicago). The schol- 
arship committee which pre- 
sented the award has as its 
chairman, Mr. James D. Wil- 
kinson, who in 1949 had re- 
ceived a scholarship award 
from the Foreman’s Club of 
Battle Creek. Apparently 
pay divi- 


“scholarships do 
dends.” 





Ted Groshong receives Rocketdyne’s 
scholarship award from H. L. Haight, 
committee chairman. 








Prices Going Up... 






Increases may set off a 


new in flationary cycle 


SUBSTANTIAL NUMBERS OF BUS- 
INESS FIRMS throughout the 
nation’s industrial pattern are 
preparing to raise prices during 
the next quarter .. . if they 
haven’t already done so. More 
than ever before, this might be 
the time to activate the time 
worn expression .. . “Do your 
Christmas shopping early.” 

There are two basic reasons 
which are tied to the price in- 
creases of everything from 
heavy machinery to shoes and 
pillow cases. On the one hand 
many firms had hesitated to 
raise their price tags during the 
recession period in order to 
keep sales. Now they want 
to catch up, because profits 
haven’t been what they were 
hoped to be, even with the new 
buying surge. 

Secondly, wages have been 
on the increase across the na- 
tion. If not in direct wages, or 
take home dollars and cents, 
the increases have been hidden 
among the fringes. But fringes 
still cost ‘money and reduce 





profits. To recoup losses, or to 
bring the profit picture back in- 
to proportion, it is necessary for 
many companies to mark up 
their price tags. 


Steel Takes the Blame 


As far as possible, every firm 
that uses steel in its product 

. or steel in the machinery 
on its production line .. . will 
hang the blame for increasing 
prices on the steel settlement. 
By hanging the blame on steel’s 
hat tree it minimizes the possi- 
bility of poor customer rela- 
tions. But, as one appliance 
manufacturer has said, his firm 
will have to raise prices. . 
not only to make up for in- 
creased material costs, but to 
get back some of the other 
costs which his firm has been 
absorbing. 

All this is pointing toward 
a new inflationary cycle accord- 
ing to Dr. Raymond Saulnier, 
chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers. 
Dr. Saulnier, when speaking to 
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a group of bankers recently, 
suggested that the wage and 
price boosts are beginning to 
enliven the inflation curve 
which had temporarily stabi- 
lized itself during late 1958 and 
early 1959. He was hopeful 
that congressmen would hold 
the government’s spending line 
in order to help offset any 
marked inflation tendencies. 


Food and Tobacco Led 1958 


Looking back to 1958, For- 
tune’s fifth annual directory of 
the country’s 500 largest in- 
dustrial firms, lists only 50 
companies (out of the 500) 
which showed an increase in 
profit (by 25 percent or more) 
during 1958 over 1957. In- 
dustry-wide, food and tobacco 
showed the best results of the 
year, according to the report. 
The food companies listed 
averaged a 4.1 percent increase 
in sales and an 8.2 percent in- 
crease in profits. 

The six big tobacco firms in- 
cluded on the list raised their 
sales by 10.2 percent and profits 
by 20.7 percent. However, some 
companies in the food industry 
have indicated that they would 
have to raise prices soon in 
order to keep abreast of recent 
wage and material cost hikes in 
the industry. 


Metalworking, Publishing Hit 
To substantiate the metal- 
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working industry’s gradual in- 
crease in prices, it is well 
known that this industry suf- 
fered the most during the reces- 
sion, and all during this period 
had maintained fairly stable 
prices. Again from the Fortune 
report, it is found that metal- 
working (down 16.5 percent) 
ranks, along with autos, aircraft 
and shipbuilding (down 13.9 
percent) and mining (down 
10.7 percent), as having the 
worst decline in sales during 
1958. Profit-wise, autos, aircraft 
and shipbuilding suffered most 
with a decrease in profits of 37.3 
percent. Publishing and print- 
ing firms were down 31 percent, 
metalworking manufacturers 
were down 29.4 percent and 
textile companies on the list 
showed a decline of 22.3 per- 
cent. 

As the nation begins winding 
up the third quarter of 1959 it 
is apparent on all sides that 
wages are going up, sales have 
never been as high, and prices 
are heading for an all time 
peak, as evidenced by the grad- 
ual increases across the board. 
On the surface, things look 
bright and cheery to the aver- 
age consumer .. . but not to 
those people who are concerned 
with the overall economic 
health of the nation. To these 
people, this is a period of con- 
cern and anxiety. 




























Electronic Computer 


Displaces Slide Rule 


Problems in chemical engineering that formerly required two 
or three hours of manual slide rule computation are now being 
solved in less than five minutes by a Precision Electronic LGP- 
30 Computer. 

Marketed by the Royal McBee Corp., the computer enables. 

. engineers to make 
better use of their time 
and many problems can 
now be figured in min- 
utes instead of hours or 
days, by any one of our 
engineers,” according to 
Dr. T. G. Day, assistant 
director of research at 
Union Carbide Olefins at 


“ 


S. Charleston, W. Va. W 
The machine, no larger 

than an office desk, is 

installed in a small room 4 


that provides privacy for 
the engineer. Answers to 
problems are printed di- 
rectly on forms, and no 
additional decoding time 
is involved. 


Introducing ... 


George Romney 


by William M. Freeman 


EORGE ROMNEY HAS A FLAIR 

for ear-catching phrases. 
He also has a passion for mak- 
ing sense. He likes meeting 
people, and he gets along with 
just about everyone. He is tall, 
a bit gray, and an early riser 
and a hard worker. 

He was 11 when he took his 
first job, harvesting sugar. He 
worked as a lath-and-plaster 
man in_ house-building, and 
from 1922 to 1926 he worked 
his way through Latter Day 
Saints Univ. in Salt Lake City. 

After that he served two 
years in England and Scotland 
as a Mormon missionary, and 
he is inclined to think that he 
owes much of his ability at de- 
bating, platform “presence” and 
persuasion to this experience. 
He did some more studying at 
the University of Utah in 1929 
and then moved on to Washing- 
ton where he attended George 
Washington Univ. and held 
down a typing job in the office 
of Senator David I. Walsh of 
Massachusetts. 

From that taste of Washing- 
ton life the course was clear. 
He. studied taxation and tariff 





legislation and helped Senator 
Walsh in his work in framing 
tariff measures. He joined the 
Aluminum Corporation of 
America in Pittsburgh in 1930 
and represented Alcoa in Los 
Angeles as a salesman. From 
1932 to 1938 he was back in 
Washington as a lobbyist for 
Alcoa and the Aluminum Wares 
Association. In 1937 and 1938 
he served as president of the 
Washington Trade Association 
Executives. 

It was in this last post that 
he became interested in auto- 
mobiles and the industry in 
him. He was asked to direct 
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the Detroit office of the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion in 1939, and he served as 
manager until 1942, when he 
became general manager. He 
stayed in this post until 1948, 
acting as the industry’s chief 
Washington spokesman during 
World War II. He made many 
appearances before Congres- 
sional committees to report on 
production methods and labor 
and management practices. 

George Mason, who then was 
chairman of Nash-Kelvinator, 
invited Mr. Romney to join him 
as his special assistant in 1948. 
Mr. Romney accepted, although 
he no doubt could have had 
better posts with better titles, 
because, as he put it at the 
time, he wanted to “roam 
through the company, learning 
the ropes about every plant 
and visiting every department.” 

He became vice president in 
1950 and executive vice presi- 
dent and a director in 1953. He 
was selected to succeed Mr. 
Mason as chairman and presi- 
dent, and general manager in 
addition, after the latter’s death 
in 1954, soon after the forma- 
tion of American Motors Corp. 
from the Nash-Kelvinator-Hud- 
son merger in that year. 

Mr. Romney is in favor of 
“competitive cooperative con- 
sumerisni.” 

He believes strongly that 
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“monopoly, either by labor or 
industry, is bad for America.” 
He holds that “competition is 
the economic counterpart of 
individual liberty,” and he 
wants union monopoly banned 
just as much as he wants in- 
dustrial monopoly stopped. 

It is his belief, as he put it 
in testimony before the Senate 
antitrust and monopoly sub- 
committee in February, 1958, 
that there is too much concen- 
tration of power by big busi- 
Mess and big labor in the 
automobile industry, with al- 
together too little competition. 
It was and is his idea that the 
auto producers be split up into 
smaller companies, with no one 
concern allowed more than 35 
per cent of the market. 

This is why he stands firm 
against the United Automobile 
Workers of America in oppos- 
ing industrywide bargaining 
for the unions. He takes the 
view that workers and man- 
agement “form a team that 
competes with other teams sup- 
plying the same product.” For 
this reason he wants workers 
to bargain, as an individual sit- 
uation may dictate, with their 
own company, and not with the 
entire industry. On another 
front, however, that of infla- 
tion, he believes that manage- 
ment should stand firm against 
unions to fight the inroads of 
the inflated dollar. 
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Mr. Romney has just marked 
his fifty-second birthday. He 
was born in a Mormon colony 
in Chihuahua, Mexico, on July 
8, 1907, the son of Gaskell and 
Anna Pratt Romney. When he 
was only 5 years old his family 
and many others were expelled 
from Mexico by Pancho Villa. 
The Romneys lived on govern- 
ment relief for a time in Texas 
before his father set out for 
Los Angeles, where he took a 
job in the contracting business. 

There were reverses in the 
1921 depression, and the family 
made a fresh start in Idaho, 
only to be turned back again by 
the crash of 1929. 

He is a devoutly religious 
man, with a friendly and warm 
manner, who might have made 
a career, had he wished it, on 
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television. In fact, he himself 
delivered commercials over 
television on one of the com- 
pany’s major programs. He 
likes golf, long walks and re- 
ligious work, even preaching 
sermons now and then and 
helping the church on manual 
labor projects. 

Mrs. Romney is his high 
school sweetheart, Lenore La- 
Fount, whom he married on 
July 2, 1931. They have four 
children; two sons, Scott and 
Willard, and two daughters, 
Lynn and Jane. 

The Saturday Review this 
year named him as “business 
man of the year” in recognition 
of his achievements in business 
and in educational and reli- 
gious activities. 














Komney at NMA Conference 


Along with the honors bestowed upon him by The 
Saturday Review, Mr. Romney has endeared himself 
to people throughout the nation for his frank expres- 
sions, his sincerity and humility. 

Although these were not the distinguished character- 
istics considered, when he was chosen by the National 
Management Association as the Management Man of 
the Year, these are qualities all management men strive 
to attain. Or, at least, these are the qualities which 
give stature to the man, regardless of his efficiency, 
his knowledge or his background. 


























Lack of education 
is causing some... 


Drug Problems in Industry 
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HEN WE SEE REMARKS ABOUT DRUG PROBLEMS at once we think 

Ww of problems arising with dope, dope addictions, and dope 
addicts. But this is not exactly what we have in mind here. To 
be exact, we are thinking of the many specific drugs used in 


treating specific diseases. In the 
past 25 years, great advances 
have been made in research of 
these diseases and in the drugs 
or medicines that were found 
to treat them. Physicians treat- 
ing our grandfathers had few 
specific remedies, so instead 
they treated symptoms and 
hoped for the best. 

But progress has changed the 
picture greatly. 

The physician is required 
.morally to refresh himself con- 
stantly in the field of pharma- 





cology in order to give each 
patient the best possible treat- 
ment for his illnesses. Still, 
these drugs are not without 
danger and at times can prove 
to be extremely dangerous in 
industry. 

Let’s take a few specific ex- 
amples. 

Now, we have special drugs 
to treat hypertension or high 
blood pressure. In many cases 
while the private physician reg- 
ulates the dose of medicine to 


? 
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fit the needs of his patient, on 
occasion, when some unusual 
activity or circumstances arise, 
the blood pressure drops. The 
employee who is taking this 
type of drug to reduce his high 
pressure begins to feel faint, 
dizzy, or weak. This is usually 
not a serious side-effect, yet 
under certain situations in in- 
dustry we can imagine the po- 
tential dangers involved to 
someone working in a high 
place, or working on machinery 
or construction. 

Another group of drugs of 
which most of us know a little 
are the Antihistamines, for 
there are few drugs which are 
given so freely as these. Even 
in industrial medical dispen- 
saries! The reason for their 
free distribution lies in their 
effects of drying runny noses 
and clearing up stuffy heads. 
We know of no one disease that 
causes so much trouble and so 
much lost time from the job as 
the common cold. When the 
antihistaminics came on the 
market, they appeared to help 
control the symptoms of the 
common cold and everyone 
welcomed this relief. It was 
soon found, however, that they 
made many people feel drowsy. 
Taken before bedtime they 
helped the individual sleep a 
night’s sleep relatively free of 
gasps and snorts that generally 
come along with this disease. 


But, taken before coming to 
work, they were likely to put 
your clerk to sleep with his 
head on his desk, thereby using 
it for a paper weight for his 
unfinished work, a_ practice 
frowned upon by many office 
managers. 

His saving grace was that, at 
least, he did no damage nor 
harm to himself or anyone else 
—not physically, that is, unless 
he was driving his car to work. 
Consider the same sleepiness in 
a high-speed machine operator, 
a truck driver, or anyone else 
working power-driven tools. 

It is fortunate that today the 
drug houses are putting into 
their newer antihistamine prod- 
ucts ingredients to help combat 
this sleepiness. It is unfortu- 
nate that they do not always 
work as they should, that they 
can be purchased in drug stores 
without prescriptions, and that 
they are relatively inexpensive. 
To the plant manager or super- 
visor they present a problem. 

On the North American con- 
tinent last year over $250 mil- 
lion was spent on tranquili- 
zers. We need not go into 
lengthy discussion to describe 
these drugs for they, too, have 
become a common household 
topic of conversation. Because 
of the enormous use and some- 
times promiscuous use of these 
drugs, the personnel men may 
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find themselves with fewer dis- 
gruntled employees, but truth- 
fully, the industrial physician 
does not know exactly what the 
effects will be on the user in 
relation to his job. The entire 
motivation structure of modern 
day industry might be affected 
if all the members of the com- 
pany indulged in tranquilizers 
and their problems, personal as 
well as professional, had little 
or no effect on them. 

Here is another example of 
the drug problems in industry. 
We all have heard, no doubt, of 
the steroid drugs. Extracts of 
one or another of the endocrine 
or ductless glands of the body 
—or synthetic duplicates— 
drugs treating many ills. Some 
they treat specifically, others 
symptomatically or non-specifi- 
cally. Among the side-effects 
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they produce (effects other 
than the medicinal effects the 
doctor wants) is euphoria. The 
patient has a wonderful feeling 
of well-being, in other words, 
he feels great! This is a frame 
of mind which on the surface 
seems most desirable, but what 
if it dulls a man’s natural fear 
of danger? Is it then so desir- 
able? Work requiring intense 
concentration or careful judg- 
ment can suffer if the worker 
is too “devil-may-care.” 

These “wonder drugs” mark- 
ing an advance in science also 
pose new problems for the 
plant manager. 

What to do? 

I wish I could say we as med- 
ical personnel could give you 
some pat answers. There are 
no.pat answers. By and large, 
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“I don’t care what you see in the future—your dad said to run down a rabbit 
for supper” 
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the plant manager has no idea 
how big his problem is, how 
many near-misses he had on 
the accident sheet because of a 
drug, or how many accidents 
were results of sleepy or over- 
happy employees. 

First, of course, the plant’s 
medical department or medical 
adviser will keep the managers 
advised in their use of these 
drugs. In combatting the com- 
mon cold, temporarily quieting 
a disturbed employee, or in 
treating an occupational skin 
disease, all situations in which 
these drugs may be used, the 
plant physician will take the 
necessary steps to protect the 
worker, his fellow workers, and 
the plant manager. 

But most of this drug pre- 
scription happens off the job. 
There are two avenues of at- 
tack to protect all concerned,— 
the plant, the manager, other 
workers, and the patient. The 
first avenue is education of the 
workers. It will be necessary 
to lean heavily upon the plant’s 
medical department to write 
articles for the plant paper, dis- 
tribute circulars, show movies, 
and most of all, by word of 
mouth to the men. It’s not easy 
but it is the best known method 
at the present. The men are 
part of the plant. They want 
to be good employees, so they 
will not want to do anything 
to harm themselves or the 
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plant. But they will need to 
know the problem before the 
plant manager will get their 
cooperation. 

The second avenue of ap- 
proach is through the physi- 
cian in the plant and his rela- 
tionship with his _ fellow 
physicians in the community. 
A proper liaison between the 
plant and the local medical 
people depends on the plant 
doctor, nurse, dispensary staff 
and all levels of management. 
If the delicate balance which 
always marks the inner-person- 
al relationships of the many 
professions is disturbed, the 
maximum benefits to all con- 
cerned will not be achieved. 
However, with a good working 
relationship each plant medical 
program will keep advised of 
the treatment the employees 
are receiving from the commu- 
nity’s doctors. This will aid in 
the protection of the depart- 
ment’s workers and the entire 
plant. 

Against the evil of self-medi- 
cation we have but one weapon 
—EDUCATION. Education 
such as is mentioned above. 

Like any other plant pro- 
gram, ever-vigilant observation 
of the plant and its workers is 
the key to any occupational 
health program—vigilant ob- 
servation by management at all 
levels and by alert occupational 
health staff. 








Managers Can Be Wrong 






by Clarence G. Scholtz 


“Cut deep enough,” said Napoleon to his surgeon, “and you'll find the 
Emperor.” Cut deep enough, Mr. Manager, and in every clerk you'll find 
a man. But it takes time to find this out. If a manager permits his desk 
to become cluttered up with detail matters instead of assigning the less 


important items to his assistants, he 
will never find out why it takes three 
clerks to do the work of two. He will 
never understand why his company, 
or department, or unit costs so much 
more than does a similar unit in a 
competitor's organization. 

He will never learn that good men 
whose work avails naught soon 
reach despair, deep and bitter. 
When a clerk has put everything into 
accomplishing a result that is phe- 
nomenal and important to the organ- 
ization, and the manager does not 
even say thank you, that clerk may 
well say, “Well, what’s the use?” That 
is the beginning of the three clerks 
to do the work of two era. 

Sometimes we hear the smug pro- 
nouncement of a manager, when his 
attention is called to the good work 
of some clerk, “What is all the fuss 
about? Don’t I pay him a salary 
to do good work?” Ah, yes, the clerk 
is paid a salary all right, but let's 
face it, it’s the lowest salary the 
manager can get away with. That is 
no crime, if everyone is willing to 
put up with employees who are care- 
less, thoughtless, and not too inter- 





ested in their work. However, most 
managers are frustrated when they 
learn of the errors, lack of enthu- 
siasm, and disinterest of the em- 
ployees, and even more so when 
discharging them and hiring other 
employees fails to change the situa- 
tion. 

Then some assistant who feels it 
necessary to play to the grandstand 
and be a big man in the eyes of the 
manager comes up with the brilliant 
idea of increasing the clerks’ salary 
to make them feel satisfied. More 
money never angered employees, but 
often that is not the answer, and it 
could even aggravate the situation 
because it might involve only those 
who have been a puzzlement to the 
assistants. 

Mr. Manager, you may have the 
best of assistants, but you will never 
correct the situation described above, 
unless and until you can allocate 
some of your own time to do a little 
checking and see for yourself what 
is going on in your organization. 
Of course it is extremely important 
for you to make deals, sign docu- 
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ments, make decisions, give speeches 
at important functions, know your 
business from A to Z, and sell your 
company’s product faster and better 
than your competitors, but it is 
equally important that you under- 
stand the thoughts and aspirations of 
your employees. Ignore them and 
you can bank on running your busi- 
mess on a_ three-employees-for-two 
work need, but not for long. In this 
intensely competitive age business 
must make a profit or cease to exist. 
How can you make a profit if it takes 
three persons to do the work of two? 


Symbol . . . or Leader 

There is one answer to the whole 
problem. To get the best out of each 
employee you must first recognize 
his aim and encourage his ambition, 
engender hope, and create an atmos- 
phere of good will. Can any mana- 
ger, who day after day shuts himself 
up in his ivory tower and only 
emerges to go to lunch or to go home, 
do these things? Does he ever get 
the chance to know who his em- 
ployees are? Has he ever met each 
one? Do they know him? Or is he 
the symbol of all that is wrong with 
the business, rather than a leader? 

Who can get enthusiastic about 
following an executive who does not 
seem to know where he is going, or 
who changes orders and directions 
every day, or who appears to have 
the attitude of not wanting to associ- 
ate with the help? 

How much does it cost an organ- 
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ization to have disgruntled em- 
ployees? Someone may say if the 
employees do not like working for 
the A.B.C. company they can always 
go to the X.Y.Z. company; there is 
no law prohibiting that. No, there 
is no such law, but what if the new 
employees soon become disgruntled 
exactly as did those before them, 
then what? 

Maybe the board of directors 
should get a new president or the 
president a new vice president, or 
the vice president a new general 
manager .or the general manager a 
new branch manager or the branch 
manager a new office manager, etc. 
The failure to make a profit cannot 
always be charged to the office staff 
or the plant laborers, not when 
everyone recognizes that no one is 
doing anything to correct the three 
for two problem. 


Leaders Set the Pace 

Those who have been fortunate 
enough to have attended the Ad- 
vanced Management Program of 
Harvard University Graduate School 
of Business Administration know 
that to save some companies from 
failure it might be necessary to 
change boards of directors, secure 
new presidents, change general man- 
agers and replace plant managers. 
But hardly ever was it necessary to 
replace the rank and file. The leader 
sets the pace for the employee to 
follow, and if given half a chance 
they will. 





America’s Industries 





Guiding the Nation’s 


AIRLINES 


ITH COMMERCIAL JET AIRCRAFT NOW IN OPERATION our focus 

WwW has once again been pinpointed on the busy skyways. The 
importance of swift and safe air service to the nation’s commu- 
nities has become the topic of daily discussion, but what is 


seldom considered is the fact 
that all air traffic, including the 
commercial airliners, private 
planes and military aircraft, 
must be carried on in an air- 
space that is not getting any 
larger. 

Air traffic control has become 
a complex system of precision 
upon which the lives of 50 mil- 
lion passengers (estimated for 
1959) will depend. 


AIRLINE EMPLOYEES LOST MORE 
TIME DUE TO STRIKES IN 1958 
THAN IN THE PREVIOUS 
TWENTY YEARS COMBINED 


Man days idle, in millions 
o 2 4 4 & ! 
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1958 880,000 MAN DAYS LOST 


1938 
mev | 696,910 MAN DAYS LOST 


1957 








Airline Management 

Historically, airlines have not 
had the economic resources to 
withstand costly strikes, a sit- 
uation which led to an imbal- 
ance at the bargaining table. 
But last November six lines 
agreed to assist one another 
when one of them was shut 
down by strike. At the time, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB) 
said the plan was “not adverse 
to the public interest and 
should be approved.” The plan 
was advanced to deter strikes 
which, in 1958 alone, forced 
cancellation of travel plans for 
over two and a half million 
passengers. 

As with all phases of industry 
the progress of one segment is 
shared by others. For example, 
the airlines are served by more 
than 10 thousand different com- 
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panies who supply more than 
100 thousand different items 
that the many carriers use. 

Last year airline spending 
reached an all-time peak when 
the industry pumped back into 
the economy more than $2 bil- 
lion to suppliers, employees, 
and to the federal, state and 
local governments, through 
taxes. 

Viewed against the backdrop 
of the nation’s recession during 
1957-58, it is significant that air- 
line traffic showed a marked in- 
crease in both air miles flown 
and revenue, despite burden- 
some strikes. However the 
number one concern in the in- 
dustry was and continues to be, 
the matter of safety in the air. 
To assist in this vital consider- 
ation is the Federal Aviation 
Agency. (FAA). 
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The FAA is responsible for 
the management of that rapidly 
dwindling natural, and public, 
resource ... airspace. For the 
first time airspace is now under 
single and unified management. 
How this agency operates, to 
the advantage of all carriers 

. commercial, private and 
military ...is unfolded in these 
pages. To describe the function 
of FAA we will follow an im- 
aginary air flight .. . Flight No. 
38... between two points .. 
A and B. 

Our No. 38 is an Instrument 
Flight Regulations (IFR) flight, 





Pilot fills out flight plan identifying 
his flight, type of plane, destination, 
speed and route he proposes to follow. 
Data is entered on a “flight progress 
strip’’ and allows the controller to 
keep track of all planes in his area. 
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Controller checks position of aircraft on radar-scope after pilot reports his 
position over each radio check point. Position is posted on Flight Progress Board 
along with all other planes in the area. 





which means that the pilot will 
not have to rely on the “see 
and be seen” principle, gener- 
ally known as Visual Flight 
Regulations (VFR), alone. 


Ready for Take-off 

This hypothetical flight is 
now ready for take-off and the 
pilot advises the ground con- 
troller who contacts point A’s 
Air Route Traffic Control Cen- 
ter. The center then issues a 
route clearance which also in- 
dicates altitudes at which the 
pilot is to fly over each. radio 
check point during the climb, 
plus the cruise altitude and 


Note: All pictorial representation and 
statistical data included in this article 
have been made available through the 
Air Transport Association of America, 
Washington, D.C. 





“highway.” The tower opera- 
tor, checking all traffic in the 
vicinity, clears Flight 38 for 
take-off. 

Departing from Point A, 
Flight 38 switches to the Con- 
trol Center. As he flies over 
each radio check point he re- 
ports his position on the radar 
scope. Position is posted on the 
flight progress board along with 
positions of all other aircraft in 
the sector which the controller 
is monitoring. As the plane’s 
progress takes it toward the 
boundary of point A’s center 
area of control, point B’s center 
is advised of the time when 
Flight 38 will enter its area. 


Into the Stack 
Nearing point B’s terminal 


area, the center clears the flight 
to contact Approach Control, 
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which sets up a new data strip 
on its board. Approach Control 
will ask the pilot to make a 
turn to a given heading or dis- 
play a radar beacon for positive 
identification. On this imagi- 
nary flight there is bad weather 
over the airport, so Approach 
Control directs the flight into 
the “stack.” 

The stack consists of a hold- 
ing pattern several levels high, 
depending on the amount of 
traffic. Each plane flies a course 
prescribed by the tower 
(checked by radio and radar) 
while waiting its turn to land. 
As our Flight 38 reaches the 
bottom of the stack the tower 
gives the pilot a heading to line 
up the plane with the Instru- 
ment Landing System (ILS). 
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Pay as You Go 

The ILS, like other communi- 
cations devices used by the 
federal government, costs 
money to operate. The airlines, 
as well as other civil users, pay 
a tax on every gallon of fuel 
they buy. In this way they are 
paying their share of the use 
they make of the system, also 
making it possible for the gov- 
ernment to improve and ex- 
pand the system. 

ILS consists of two radio 
transmitters at the airport 
which send out beams to guide 
the instrument landing. One 
beam, the localizer, tells the 
pilot he is right or left of the 
runway centerline. The other, 
the glide slope, shows him the 
correct angle of descent. 

As Flight 38 breaks out un- 
der the weather, the pilot is 
further aided by a row of high 
intensity approach lights ex- 
tending several thousand feet 
from the end of the runway. 
With assistance from the lights, 
he flies the airliner to a precise 
touchdown. 

Such air traffic aids as the 
high intensity approach lights, 
the ILS system, plus many 
others, is why our communi- 
ties can be linked with 





Air Traffic Control Center checks with 
pilot, repeating position report, and 
controls any change in procedure. 












depending on amount of air traffic. 


other communities, and to other 
nations, by safe aerial high- 
ways. It is also why an aviation 
official recently remarked, “Air 
Traffic Control is as much a 


am 
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Diagram of stacking procedure above indicates pattern, several layers high, 


Tower radios prescribed course to each 


plane in stack while waiting its turn to land. 


national concern as our diplo- 
matic relations with the rest of 
the world, or our preparations 
for defense against an aggres- 
sor. 






In the panel above are three pictures of the same dial on the pilot's instrument 
panel. The left picture shows vertical needle at right of center, meaning that 
the plane is left of the centerline, so pilot corrects his course. In the middle 
situation, the horizontal needle is above center, indicating the aircraft is too low 
and the pilot lifts the nose until the needle centers. By keeping both needles 
centered (at right) the pilot flies a precise course to the runway. 
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Letters eeee 

lo the editor 
Request Granted 
Dear Sir: 

At present I am incarcerated in 
the Washington State Penitentiary, 
but I’m scheduled to appear be- 
fore the Parole Board this coming 
July for a progress hearing. Since 
my incarceration last year I’ve 
been studying all the books on 
salesmanship and _ sales-manage- 
ment that I could get. Once in a 
while I came across an old copy 
of MANAGE. 

At present I can not afford the $5 
subscription price, but I would 
really enjoy having the magazine. 
If it is at all possible, I would like 


to have a complimentary subscrip- 
tion. —T.G.W., Walla Walla, Wash: 


Finis to Witlights 
Dear Sir: 

We too have conducted research 
on a similar basis (Mr. Rosenthal’s 
“Witlight” project, MANAGE, May, 
1959) and did not find precisely the 
same relationship between effi- 
ciency, wattage and voltage. But 
did reach the same conclusions. 

We feel, however, that our un- 
happy experiences will serve as a 
warning to Dr. Arbeitfartz, since 
we found on a number of occasions 
that witlights were being fused by 
what appeared at first to be an ex- 
cess of mental effort. Subsequent 
research showed that the number 
of fuse-bolts could be strictly re- 
lated to the number of attractive 
blonde stenographers in the office 
and that a high output was just as 
likely to indicate male susceptibili- 
ty to the female of the species as 


to mental effort in the service of 
the employer. 

Unfortunately, several supervi- 
sors had received salary incre- 
ments on the evidence of the 
witlight before we discovered this 
secondary, but non-the-less impor- 
tant phenomena.— H.A.C. Tracey, 
General Secty., Inst. of Industrial 
Supervisors, Birmingham, England. 


Likewise I'm Sure! 
Dear Sir: 

I have just finished reading the 
June issue of MANAGE. I read it 
from cover to cover and with the 
eye of an experienced editor. Let 
me congratulate you on the terrific 
job MANAGE is doing. 

I have noticed the gradual transi- 
tion to the slick paper and the use 
of color highlights throughout: The 
calibre and reproduction of the 
photographs is something to praise 
you about. 

Your headlines and picture cap- 
tions are clear and to the point. 
I especially like your book reviews. 

So seldom do editors receive any 
appreciation for their handiwork 
that they think they are taken for 
granted. Most of them are. Just 
thought you might like to know 
that all your efforts are recognized 
and appreciated—John C. McKee, 
Editor of MEMOGRAM, Douglas 
Aircraft Mgmnt Club, Long Beach, 
Calif. 


““Hogwash” 
Dear Sir: 

Thought your June issue was ex- 
cellent and naturally liked the 
article on steel very much. Highly 
approve of the variation in articles. 

Did not care for the article “Care 
and Feeding of Supervisors.” In 
my humbie opinion, ... “hogwash.” 
—T. M. Elliott, Hepenstall Co., 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 





The Pinkerton Story 


by Les Simon 


HE QUICK THINKING Of a 

young detective averted the 
assassination of one of Ameri- 
ca’s most loved presidents 
by changing the timetable and 
route of the presidential train. 

The widely known Pinker- 
ton Detective Agency, founded 
in Chicago 109 years ago by 
Allan Pinkerton, today is 
headed by his great-grandson, 
Robert A. Pinkerton II. Be- 


ginning with a force of nine 
men the Agency has grown to 
an organization of nearly 10,000 
with offices in 45 cities in the 
U.S. and Canada. Headquarters 
are now in New York. 









or... how 
management 

saves on security 
costs and 

. special training 


The Pinkerton Agency is do- 
ing extensive work in providing 
security for industrial plants, 
businesses, and _ institutions. 
While investigating sabotage 
plans by Southern sympathiz- 
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ers in Baltimore for a client 
railroad, prior to the Civil War, 
Allan Pinkerton uncovered an 
assassination plot against Abra- 
ham Lincoln in February, 1860. 
The scheme was to make an at- 
tempt upon Lincoln’s life while 
he was crossing Baltimore en 
route to the inaugural in Wash- 
ington. Pinkerton prevailed 
upon Lincoln to revise the pub- 
lished schedule and proceed by 
another rail route. The time- 
table was changed, too, and the 
President-elect arrived safely 
in Washington, in advance of 
elaborate plans for his recep- 
tion. 

The foiling of this assassina- 
tion plot was the occasion for 
a famous telegram dspatched 
by Allan Pinkerton to his asso- 


Allan Pinkerton (left), founder 
of the Secret Service during 
the Civil War, with President 
Lincoln and Major General 
McLernand, at field head- 
quarters, Antietam, October, 
1862. (Photo by Mathew B. 
Brady.) 





ciates: “Plums arrived 
with Nuts this morning.” 
Plums was Pinkerton and 
Nuts was the code name 
for Lincoln—with no dis- 
respect intended. 

The exploits of the 
Pinkertons in the dec- 
ades after the Civil War 
became a byword in the 
American saga of law 
and order. They became known 
as the scourge of desperados, 
called upon by local, state and 
federal government agencies in 
fighting crime. Much of the 
agency’s early criminal investi- 
gative work consisted of hunt- 
ing down such notorious bad 
men as Jesse James, Sam Bass, 
and the Younger brothers, 
which stirred the imagination 
of the public. However, a great 
deal of the Agency’s investiga- 
tive work has been superseded 
by the FBI and other modern 
police operations, but the 
Pinkerton Agency is still a 
major force in the field of in- 
vestigation for business and 
industry. 

The non-criminal investiga- 
tive work of a private detective 
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agency today is not only un- 
glamorous, it is almost wholly 
unpublicized. An amusing ex- 
ample from the Pinkerton files 
is that of the quick settlement 
obtained when a “crippled” in- 
surance claimant was _ con- 
fronted with a photograph that 
showed her checking her 


crutches at the parcel room in 
New York’s Grand Central Sta- 
tion after a hard day in court! 
A Pinkerton man had unob- 
trusively snapped the photo, 
all in the course of a day’s 
work. 
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Pinkerton’s offers two broad 
categories of service to Ameri- 
can business. (1) Uniformed 
guard service, basically for se- 
curity and protection, and in 
this sense a preventive service 
to keep things from happen- 
ing. (2) Investigation, detec- 
tive work by plain-clothes 
operatives to run down fraudu- 
lent insurance claims, to un- 
cov~r theft losses through sur- 
veiliance of employees, etc. 

Sometimes the two areas of 
operation meet and merge. 
The Army-Navy football game 











This remote surveillance sentinel system monitors warehouse (eight miles distant) 
for fire and intrusion and permits remote control of access to the facility on off- 


hours. Two-way speaker system permits security officer to monitor noises at 
warehouse and talk to whomever wants access. Electrical unit also flashes and 
sounds alarm in case of fire or intrusion, indicating by meter needle which of 
three buildings is affected. It’s all part of 15-man security system of Standard 
Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa. 
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5,000 REWARD. 
STOLEN, 


each year is serviced by over 
1,000 Pinkertons, on duty as 
ticket takers, ushers and in 
other capacities. Much of the 
investigative work pays for it- 
self many times. In the past 
year Pinkerton’s saved or re- 
covered millions of dollars in 
business losses through investi- 
gative work for general indus- 
try, inland marine insurance 
firms, and for commercial 
movers, etc. 


In a recent survey, manage- 
ment yielded a number of rea- 
sons for turning its security 
operation over to Pinkerton’s. 
Lower base cost is a factor, 
made possible through the 
agency’s using guard manpower 
at going rates for the field; 
elimination of secondary costs 
is another strong factor, for the 
Pinkerton operation involves 
the management in no fringe 
benefits, vacation, hourly rate 
differentials, cost of uniforms 
and sidearms, etc. Other reasons 
eited are freedom from recruit- 
ment, training and disciplinary 
problems, and elimination of 
personal ties between guards 
and employees. 

According to John H. Heyr- 
man, authority on industrial 
defense, “American industry 
should put its house in order 
in terms of physical security 
and plant protection or it may 
find itself facing a crisis it can- 


A Package containing $52,500 in Unitee 
States Five-Twenty Coupon Bonds. issue 
of 1867 





not meet without damaging 
losses.” 

Government security stand- 
ards in the area of classified 
production are far more exact- 
ing than the requirements of 
insurance underwriters, Heyr- 
man said, and the inability of 
an industrial plant to bid suc- 
cessfully on government con- 
tracts for classified production 
may be because the plant can- 
not meet security standards. 

The trend to hiring an out- 
side security service has be- 
come so emphatic that one na- 
tional corporation changed over 
completely from company guard 
forces last summer and now 
contracts Pinkerton men in 12 
plants across the nation, from 
New York to Washington. 








DRIVER 
and the 
MILLIONAIRE 
HITCH-HIKER 


by S. Robert Tralins 


I HAD JUST PULLED the rig off 
the road to check the cargo 
when this little guy comes out 
of the night and asks if he can 
give me a hand. Well, it took 
me a couple of seconds to get 
hold of myself—who’d expect 
to find a guy walking around in 
the middle of the night way 
out there and wearing a tux- 
edo? Anyway, I asked him 
what he was doing out in the 
country in the dead of night 
dressed like that and he said he 
was just sort of taking a walk 
and conversing with the night 
blooming flowers and listening 
to the crickets. Well, I scratched 
my head and looked at this 
little guy like he was nuts and 
right off he grinned at me and 
said: “You think I’m balmy, 
don’t you, son?” 
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“Well, to tell you the truth,” 
I admitted, “it is a little hot out 
tonight—maybe that’s the rea- 
son why I think I see you. Want 
a lift?” 

“I'd really prefer to walk— 
but it is getting late and I sup- 
pose I should be getting back to 
the city before it’s too late... .” 

“What city?” I suddenly re- 
membered that we were 70 
miles from the nearest town 
and at least 300 miles from any 
city I knew about. 

“It really doesn’t matter,” 
the little guy said. “I’m just 
taking a sort of ‘constitution- 
al’ around the United States.” 

This was getting nuttier and 
nuttier by the minute and if 
it was a gag of some kind, I 
made up my mind to go along 
with it. I couldn’t remember 
if there were any lunatic 
asylums thereabouts, so I sur- 
mised he wasn’t an escapee. 
Besides, I had never heard of 
insane asylum inmates wearing 
tuxedos for evening constitu- 
tionals. Anyway, he got into 
the cab beside me and we drove 
along for a while before he 
finally began to talk. 

“T’m P. V. Jeeves,” he said, 
“I take it you’re the owner of 
this truck?” 

“Yes, me and the finance 
company are partners.” 

“And how is the trucking 
business?” 


“What’s the use of complain- 
ing.” I was getting annoyed 
with his tone and his sudden 
interest in my personal affairs. 
“What’s it to you?” 

“I’m interested in people.” 

“If you’re so interested in 
people, what were you doing 
back on the road in the dead of 
night talking to yourself?” 

“I wasn’t talking to myself!” 
he cried, drawing his little 
shoulders up with indignation. 
“I was conversing with nature!” 

“What for?” 

“I’m a philosopher,” he ad- 
mitted proudly, refusing a 
cigarette I offered him, “and 
I’m taking a ‘constitutional’ 
around the United States.” He 
looked at me and then asked, 
“What is your name?” 

“Pete,” I said. 

“You know something, Pete? 
I think this is an ideal way to 
see the United States. Would 
you be willing to chauffer me 
around for a month or two?” 

So help me, I jammed on the 
brakes and threw open the 
door right then. “That’s all, 
brother—now I’ve heard every- 
thing and I’m ready to die!” 

“Oh, my good man, Pete!” the 
little guy bawled. “You have 
my intentions confused. I’m 
more than willing to defray all 
expenses and make the excur- 
sion profitable for you.” 

“All right,” I said quickly, 
convinced that this was some 
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sort of a joke. “You got a deal, 
mister. I want 50 cents a mile.” 

“Agreed!” 

I looked at him and my jaw 
dropped. This guy was really 
nuts. But, I decided to ride 
along with the gag. “Just as 
soon as we hit Middleburg, I'll 
unload these vegetables and we 
can get going.” 

“That’s fine, fine,” he said, 
muttering half aloud and rub- 
bing his little hands together 
like a parson. “You don’t know 
what this means to me, and per- 
haps Ill even tell you, Pete. 
But, [ll thank you to mind 
your manners and take me 
where I want to go.” 

“At 50 cents a mile, mister, 
you got a deal.” Actually, I 
thought that as soon as I hit 
the next town I’d call the local 
insane asylum. This was too 
much to swallow on a hot 
night! 

“How long do you think it 
will take us to make a ten-thou- 
sand mile round trip tour of the 
United States?” 

“Going easy, I’d say about a 
month.” 

“Good. Then that would be 
about $5 thousand for you, eh?” 

“That’s right.” I looked him 
over and wondered where. on 
earth a little screwball like 
him would get all that loot. 

An hour later I arrived at my 
destination and unloaded. When 
I came around to the front of 
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the truck, I’d have expected— 
in fact, I did expect to find 
that he was gone—but there he 
was, impatiently drumming his 
fingers on the seat, waiting for 
me. 

“Did you complete your busi- 
ness?” 

“Yes.” I couldn’t believe that 
he was still there. 

“Good. Now here’s your 
money in advance. Shall we 
go?” 

He handed me a wad of 
dough the likes of which I have 
never before seen in one lump 
sum and at one time. I stood 
there for several minutes 
thumbing through it and hard- 
ly able to count. Fifty, one 
hundred—no, only fifty,—yes, 
fifty, one hundred dollar bills! 
“Wow!” I still did not believe 
my eyes. 

“Excuse me,” I told him, “I'll 
have to phone my wife and tell 
her not to expect me until next 
month.” 

“Do hasten!” he called after 
me. 

“Hasten?” What a word. 

Blinking, not believing that I 
was actually holding all that 
money in my bare hands, I 
went into the phone booth and 
counted it all over again. In 
fact, I counted it six more times 
before I finally convinced my- 
self that it was really there. 
Well, this is the pay-off. I called 
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my wife long-distance and told 
her what happened and she 
bawled me out and accused me 
of being drunk and said that 
unless I came right straight 
home she’d pack up and go 
back to her mother’s. Well, 
when I finally convinced her 
that I was going to send her 
some of the money to put into 
the bank, she agreed to hold 
her temper and wait for me. 
When I finally got off the 
phone and went back to the 
truck and opened the door to 
get in, my passenger wasn’t 
there. He was gone. I walked 
around and called him. He was 
nowhere around. Believe me, 


I waited there for him for two 
days before I found the note. 
“Dear Mr. Pete,” it read, “I’m 
sorry to disappoint you, but I 
just couldn’t afford to wait be- 
cause you were taking so long, 
so I hired another truck driver 
to drive me around the United 
States of America. You may 
return my $5 thousand to me.” 
I folded the note up carefully 
and wondered what to do. 
That’s when I got the idea to 
write this story. In case any 
of you readers happen to run 
into this little guy by the name 
of P. V. Jeeves—or maybe it’s 
P. Wee Reeves, tell him I have 
his five thousand bucks for him, 
will you? Maybe he forgot. 











Prince Philip was a recent visitor at American owned Chemstrand Ltd’s new 
Acrilan acrylic fiber plant in Northern Ireland, during building dedication 
ceremonies. 
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Prof. Foley is associated with the Graduate School 


of Business Administration, Harvard University. 





NOT CLEAN . .. NOT TIDY 


bpm PARTICULAR PROBLEM con- 
cerns a clean-up shop pro- 
gram that Mr. Bill H., super- 
visor of plant facilities at a 
large automotive company, is 
currently considering. 

Bill H., supervisor of plant 
facilities, is upset about the 
general appearance of several 
of the company’s manufactur- 
ing areas. Many areas just 
never look clean and tidy. As 
a means of getting foremen to 
do something about cleaning up 
their areas Bill is considering 
having a weekly housekeeping 
tour of each department. Each 
week in the area that rated 


~highest, Bill plans to post a sign 
about 3’ by 5’, depicting a large 
gold trophy with the following 
heading: “Congratulations. 
This is the cleanest department 
in the shop.” A sign would al- 
so be posted in the area that 
rated lowest each week. This 
second sign would depict sev- 
eral old trash cans surrounded 
by garbage with this heading: 
“This is Dirty Dan’s Depart- 
ment, the dirtiest area in the 
shop.” 

Question: Should Bill install the 
program? If so, how should he 
go about doing it?—Submitted 
by F. J., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Your answer to this problem should be submitted to Problems 


Editor not later than August 31, 


appear in the October issue. 


1959. Prize winning solution will 


New Case problems should also be submitted to Problems Editor 


for consideration. 
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WINNING SOLUTION 
CASE No. 1 
Murphy Electric Company 


The following solution was submitted by Antone Pathe, West- 
inghouse Electric Co., Lima, Ohio. It is in answer to the problem 
which appeared in the May issue of MANAGE. 


After carefully considering 
the four categories of time 
worked, it becomes obvious 
that paragraph A does not ap- 
ply because it specifies another 
job. Therefore, we need only 
to consider paragraph B (which 
pays hourly base rate) versus 
either paragraph C or D (which 
pays average earnings). 

If we can discard paragraph 
B, by elimination, we can dis- 
card the hourly base rate and 
pay the average earnings. Us- 
ing this premise, let’s examine 
paragraph B closely to see if 
it really applies as Mr. Wilson 
believes. 

The definition of the type of 
work (“on regular work with- 
out incentive pay”) is found in 
the ending of the paragraph. 
Basically, the implication is 
that “a reasonable forecast of 
methods and time cannot be 
made”—but on what! The ob- 
ject is, of course, found in the 
earlier phrase “on regular 
work.” 

For this reason, I believe 
paragraph B does not apply to 
this case because this job was 
not “regular work.” Mr. Wil- 


son himself commented upon 
the unusual set-up required. In 
addition, the housing itself was 
new and not a more common 
item for the production line. 

If we examine the wording 
of paragraph C in connection 
with paragraph D, it appears 
that perhaps these employees 
were required to drop their own 
incentive work to meet the 
company’s production require- 
ments—in addition to demand- 
ing more skill to handle an odd 
shaped piece. 

I find that under any circum- 
stance it would be more advan- 
tageous to pay the average 
hourly earnings in this case 
than to endanger any employee 
morale. But more firmly, I 
feel that paragraph B does not 
apply and, therefore, I would 
advise Mr. Wilson of this in- 
terpretation. 

In the future, I would ree- 
ommend that any job which 
falls within these categories, if 
it is at all possible, be classified 
before work is begun rather 
than after it has been com- 
pleted. 









One of 
Management’s 


Biggest 
Headaches 


by E. M. Marshall 


DISHONESTY! 





ORE BANKRUPTCIES TODAY ARE 
M CAUSED BY DISHONEST WORKERS 
than are caused by fires! And if we are 
to believe the newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision, more people now have “sticky 
fingers” than ever before, for theft was 
mentioned in a recent survey made of 
American firms as totaling nearly $4 
million a day! 

All of today’s thieves are not people 
we usually consider as suspicious charac- 
ters, who are to be trusted only so long 
as we can keep an eye on them! Instead, 
they often belong to high society, which, 
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ironically enough, may have been 
what caused their downfall. When 
keeping up with the Joneses couldn't 
be managed on what they earned, 
they started “borrowing” and forgot, 
of course, to pay back. 

Last year’s investigation, in Wash- 
ington, of union officials exemplifies 
what only a few thieves can do to 
unguarded funds in a short time. The 
amount looted from union treasuries 
is so great that no one will ever 
know the exact total. Because no 
one can buy mansions, yachts, Cad- 
illacs, jewels and furs without money, 
you can be certain that the total of 
union dues which were “diverted” 
will exceed ten million dollars. 


Jim Cross, head of Bakers’ Inter- 
national, raised his salary to $30,000 
a year and dipped into the funds in 
his charge so frequently that he had 
to appear before the Senate Rackets 
Committee, which disclosed that 
Cross had pillaged ever-larger sums 
for his own purposes. 

“Why didn’t someone tell me that 
I couldn’t do these things when I 
was doing them?” Cross asked after 
he had been discredited. It is evident 
that he felt because those dues of 
members were in his charge that he 
could use them any way he saw fit, 
so it is very doubtful he would have 
paid any more attention to anyone's 
cautioning, “That money is to pro- 
vide hospitalization for sick workers, 
to help them win strikes, tide them 
over tough times when jobs are 
few.” 


That is why organizations solicit- 
ing funds for such worthy purposes 
as cating for orphans, the handi- 
capped, the blind, the deaf, the old 
and the sick are “sitting ducks” for 
thieves. So many of their tills have 
been looted that the list will include 
some for any area, no matter how 
isolated. None has escaped having 
at least one thief make off with 
whatever funds weren't nailed down. 
As I am writing this, our local paper 
is carrying the largest headlines tell- 
ing that our Chief of Police will soon 
go on trial for looting “an undis- 
closed amount running into thou- 
sands” from the Policeman’s Benevo- 
lent Fund. 

Nor is cash the only thing stolen. 
Firms often find that trusted em- 
ployees who have been working for 
the company for years, have resorted 
to skulduggery with books and rec- 
ords in order to get away with 
company funds undetected. 

One such ruse is to pay bills to 
fictitious firms and cash the checks 
through a dummy. Or else invoicing 
goods too cheaply and making the 
customer pay them the difference in 
cash. Sometimes checks have been 
given for returned goods that never 
get back in stock. Or all kinds of 
cash expenditures and payrolls have 
been increased so that the thief can 
pocket the difference. Merchandise 
has sometimes been shipped to gangs 
that act as agents in disposing of it. 
Even burglaries have been faked, 
fires set and every other shady trick 
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pulled in order that someone who 
wants to steal the property of the 
company can cover up what he is 
doing and keep on posing as an 
exemplary citizen who takes an active 
part in community affairs, patronizes 
the best restaurants and stores and 
belongs to the select group who may 
have an oar in every drive to collect 
funds for “strictly personal reasons.” 
Many companies strive to protect 
themselves against thievery by bond- 
ing employees who handle cash, es- 
pecially in banks, loan companies 
and trust funds. But small firms 
usually do not have even this small 
protection because of the expense. 


Too, theft may be so hard to 
ascertain in some firms that it would 
need to be proved to the satisfaction 
of the bonding company. This is 
especially hard to do if a firm is 
obliged to carry a varied inventory 
and the accounting records are in- 
adequate or else not watched very 
closely. If the items are expensive, 
they will be certain to attract pilfer- 
ing, especially if this can be covered 
up as rejects or whatever other title 
aptly applies to worthless items. 
Usually no one will be too interested 
in such items, and the firm stands 
a chance of being systematically 
robbed by the first thief who takes 
advantage of this accounting loop- 
hole. 

Such a culprit may be someone so 
close to the owner that he will go 
free, but an honest employee will be 
“soft-pedaled” in case he brings the 
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thievery to an end by reporting the 
facts. 

For not all thieves get their just 
deserts. Nor are the penalties for 
the same amounts stolen identical, 
for they vary in different states as 
well as whether or not the judge 
decrees maximum or minimum 
terms. Perhaps that is why so many 
are stealing. They feel quite sure 
their defalcations will not be de- 
tected unless auditors are employed. 
Because many companies feel they 
are paying quite enough for office 
help without having periodically to 
add auditing fees, not as many audits 
are made as used to be done when 
bookkeeping was a more haphazard 
procedure than the detailed records 
which the income tax made necessary. 

Understanding bosses realize that 
no one can be considered above 
temptation if unexpected funds must 
be had because of something so 
urgent the worker handling company 
funds must acquire money n-0o-w. 
That is why many firms are striving 
to furnish loans at low interest for 
such disastrous things as medical 
bills. Free legal advice is often pro- 
vided too, in order that a worker may 
be guarded from unscrupulous dealers 
who sell homes, cars, electrical appli- 
ances on terms differing from the 
ones in fine print on a contract bear- 
ing a worker's signature. 

When a worker is worried about 
such personal entanglements, he 
cannot give his best efforts to his 
job. If sums in cash are lying about 
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and the accounting procedures are 
lax, an honest worker may steal. One 
theft may lead to another, often 
because such a worker thinks he will 
replace the funds, or that he has 
really earned them because his salary 
is not as large as that of someone 
else who does far less work, or carries 
much less responsibility. 

There would be little point in 
learning about dishonest practices 
unless some method could be devised 
for helping to protect against them. 
Some such safeguards sound strange 
—such as a firm’s insisting that 
everyone take a vacation. Often a 
thief is like New Jersey's Governor 
Hoffman who dared not seek a better 
post because the states’ finances were 
short $200,000, covered up by the 
simple expedient of having the yearly 
totals brought forward $200,000 less 
than the correct figures. 

Be certain that no one employee 
handles all the steps and does the 
entire bookkeeping on amy transac- 
tion. Not all the workers will be 
dishonest, so someone will certainly 
catch an error somewhere along the 
line and report it. 

Shifting workers around so that 
no one will be working too long at 
any one type of job is yet another 
way of playing safe. For if any ex- 
pense climbs one month, there either 
is a good reason for the increase or 
else someone is dipping into the till 
in some fashion. 

As simple a thing as never letting 
the person who figures the payroll 


pass out the checks to the worker, 
is another easily managed detail not 
to be overlooked. If the total amount 
varies, check at once to learn if the 
reason is an increase in the number 
of workers, an increase in the rates 
of pay, or just that some money is 
being taken through some tie-up be- 
tween whoever works on the payroll 
and some worker. 

See to it that workers take the in- 
ventory in other departments than 
the one in which they are working. 

Keep the keys restricted to de- 
partment heads because such workers 
are usually old-time, faithful workers 
of integrity. 

Use as many safeguards as possible 
on applicants to weed out undesir- 
ables. Some companies are finding 
that a trained graphologist is indis- 
pensable. They are the firms which 
request that all letters of application 
be written by hand so that the appli- 
cant convicts himself by showing his 
dishonesty through the formation of 
his letters. 

Pay as high salaries as possible, 
and take an interest in what workers 
are doing. If they have unexpected 
doctor bills, see to it they are told 
how to obtain money honestly before 
they start some ingenious method 
of stealing what they need from com- 
pany funds. 

Check such loopholes as “rejects” 
“returned goods,” any checks that 
come back and look as if they may 
have been tampered with. In any 
firm where the Big Boss takes a keen 
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interest in these matters, workers 
emulate him and are usually very 
proud of their job. 

One explanation of why so many 
steal who are entrusted with funds 
belonging to others is that the 
amount of such funds is known to 
few, records concerning them are in- 
adequate or often never made, the 
person in charge handles all steps for 
both deposits and withdrawals and so 
has a perfect opportunity to feather 
his nest just by writing his name. 
(Quite often only one signature is 
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required). Gambling, playing the 
ponies or the stock market, support- 
ing more than one household—these 
call for amounts which exceed many 
salaries of those who handle sizeable 
sums which do not belong to them 
but which, under temptation, can be 
all too easily “diverted” to personal 
needs of someone everyone may have 
respected as a pillar of society until 
the defalcations are discovered and 
the offender is tried and goes to 
prison—although that will not put 
back the funds stolen. 











quarter century. 


made,” he said. 





“The Era of the Dishonest Dollar!” 


A leading management consultant stated recently that if dishonesty 
could be removed fromi American business, the over-all level of prices 
could be reduced as much as 15 percent. Historians already are chart- 
ing the present period of American history as “the era of the dishonest 
dollar,” according to Norman Jaspan, president of Jaspan Assoc., and 
its fact-finding division, Investigations, Inc. 

Last year Jaspan’s firm uncovered more than $60 million in losses, 
most of them at top and middle management levels. Insurance company 
figures indicate that American business firms lost more money during 
1958 because of internal dishonesty than in any period over the last 


The management consultant has warned that the price of employee 
malpractices has been getting progressively worse until it has reached 
a total of more than $1 billion a year in cash and goods. The figure, 
which amounts to almost $4 million a day, does not include losses 
such as excessive overtime, deliberate damaging of stocks and other 
manipulations. “Many of these figures are not even reflected in company 
books. Therefore American firms are paying taxes on profits they never 


One of the biggest problems is complacency, since the top echelons 
of companies refuse to believe that they have any dishonest employees 
on their staffs or that their systems are being abused 
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No formula can prevent mistakes 


---but it can make them 


less costly and less frequent 


HEN AN EXECUTIVE ELECTS 
W to postpone making a de- 
cision on some serious matter 
because he is not sure what he 
should do, he is actually mak- 
ing a decision right there. De- 
ciding not to decide can get him 
off the spot, if he’s lucky, but 
it can also get him farther out 
on a limb if he’s unlucky. 


If you decide to wait a few 
days before reporting a semi- 
faulty machine, the trouble 
may clear up, it’s true. It may 
also get worse and result in an 
injury, and your decision not 
to decide anything has been 
costly. 


Decision making and the 
techniques involved in making 
decisions have become matters 
of deep interest and concern to 
management. Decision making, 
of course, is not restricted to 
the highly placed executive. 
Every member of supervision 
makes decisions all day long. 
True, most of the decisions 
made are routine, but some re- 
quire serious thought. Difficul- 
ties arise when the mental 
habits, set up in making the 95 
percent of the decisions, take 
over to make snap judgments 
in the five percent of the cases 
that need serious consideration. 


DECISION 
MAKING 


by Charles H. Lang 





Mr. Lang is Training Specialist on the 
Engineering and Reseasch Staff of the 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 
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Top management recognizes 
the fact that though decision 
making is required at all levels, 
this does not necessarily mean 

. that it is performed adequately 
at all levels. Two reasons it is 
not performed adequately are 
fear of failure and an unwill- 
ingness to accept responsibility. 
You can help your supervision 
become more skilled in their 
problem solving. 

There is no magic formula, 
no simple 1-2-3 step process by 
which you can automatically 
solve serious problems. Sound 
decision making is still a think- 
ing process, one which requires 
recognition, awareness and ap- 
plication of a scientific ap- 
proach. 

If the lightning-like process 
of thought could be slowed 
down and examined (it can’t, 
except for the sake of discus- 
sion) the steps involved in 
making a decision might look 
something like this: 
® stating the problem 
@ gathering data 


® developing several possible 
solutions 


@ picking the best solution 


Knowledge of this process by 
no means guarantees increased 
skill in making sound decisions, 
any more than knowing the 
right way to swing a golf club 
guarantees you a 250-yard drive 
straight down the fairway. An 
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understanding of the process, 
however, should make acquir- 
ing decision making skill easier, 
just as an understanding of the 
principles of the swing will 
make skill in hitting the ball 
straight easier. 

The idea of using a scientific 
approach to problem solving is 
not new, though it has received 
much attention from writers 
recently. This particular ap- 
proach is based on John 
Dewey’s description of the act 
of thought, an idea that goes 


back to and beyond Aristotle. 


Let’s look at each step more 
closely: 


Stating the Problem 


A clear statement of the 
problem is the first step toward 
its solution. Until you see pre- 
cisely what the problem is, fur- 
ther efforts toward its solution 
may be irrelevant and useless. 
There can be no precise answer 
to a vague question. 

Some managers find it help- 
ful to actually write the prob- 
lem down in the form of a 
specific question, as for exam- 
ple, “How can I increase out- 
put on this machine from its 
present 427 units daily to 475 
units daily?” 

They then find that constant 
referral to the problem ques- 
tion during the problem solving 
process helps keep them on the 
subject. This increases the 
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liklihood of reaching sound con- 
clusions because thinking is 
better organized, ideas are more 
relevant. 


Remember, however, that the 
nature of your problem ques- 
tions will determine the kinds 
of answers you are going to 
find. That is, different answers 
result when you ask, “How can 
I cut costs?” than when you 
ask, “Can costs be cut?” Once 
the problem statement has been 
written down on _ paper, it 
should always be examined for 
shaky assumptions. 


Gathering Data 


Analyzing the problem con- 
sists first of all in gathering 
pertinent information about it. 
This information—which will 
be factual data as well as 
opinions and inferences—must 
be evaluated. Naturally, you 
will want verifiable informa- 
tion where possible, and you 
will wish to challenge unsup- 
ported assumptions and 
opinions. 

It’s never easy to work out a 
decision regarding whether or 
not to invest a large sum for an 
extra machine. But your de- 
cision will be sounder if it is 
based on knowledge of initial 
cost, space requirements, man- 
power needed to run it (all fac- 
tual items.) These can be sup- 
ported by predictions of in- 
creased profits, higher produc- 


tivity, greater efficiency (all 
opinion items). 
It is at this step of the process 
that the decision maker most 
often falls down. Too often 
evaluations are hastily made— 
a result of the mental habits 
set up in making the routine 
decision. Facts, opinions, even 
assumptions are accepted with- 
out qualifications. This happens 
for a variety of reasons, but 
usually because either the data 
supports a point of view the 
decision maker subconsciously 
wishes for, or because the data 
comes from an “authority,” i.e., 
someone higher on the organi- 
zation chart. 
Sound evaluation of data 
means, among other things 
eminimizing the use of subjec- 
tive judgments 
® consciously trying to avoid 
your own bias 

e challenging assumptions and 
opinions, even though they 
are “obviously” sound 


Sound evaluation and 
thorough information-seeking 
does not necessarily mean wait- 
ing “until all the facts are in.” 
All the facts never will be in. 
In the words of F. J. Roethlis- 
berger, the noted industrial 
consultant, no supervisor ever 
acted in terms of all the facts. 

You must use judgment in 
determining when you have 
enough pertinent information 
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to proceed. That is to say, you 
must be able to distinguish that 
fine line that separates sufficient 
data from insufficient data. . 

The important thing is to put 
yourself in a position to know 
what information you lack and 
what risks you take in not 
knowing all the minor details. 
Decision making by implication 
involves predicting the future, 
and this is best done with an 
awareness of the risks involved. 
You can’t avoid them, but you 
can alert yourself to be wary 
of them. 


Developing Possible Solutions 


All too often managers as- 
sume that when they have 
foynd a solution to a problem it 
is THE solution. Developing al- 
ternative solutions prevents 
“one-way” thinking mistakes. 
The mere fact that you have 
several possible ways to solve 
your problem does not in itself 
guarantee that you will select 
the “right” solution. It does 
prevent making a decision that 
would have been recognized as 
inadequate if it had been rea- 
soned through and compared 
with other possible solutions. 
It helps avoid the tendency to 
approach problems with an 
either-or, black-and-white atti- 
tude. 

A decision to hire two extra 
men may meet your need for 
increased production. On the 
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other hand, looking further 
may show you that you can 
solve the immediate problem of 
increased production by sched- 
uling overtime and avoid a new 
problem of what to do with the 
extra men if demand for your 
product later drops off. 

At this step of the problem 
solving process the ideas of 
others can be helpful. The 
thinking of associates, subordi- 
nates and superiors can provide 
useful insights. Also, people 
are usually more _ receptive 
toward those decisions in which 
they have had some part in the 
making. 

Thus, if possible solutions 
have been worked on by a 
group, negative reactions of 
that group might be avoided 
when it comes time to put the 
decision into practice. This as- 
sumes, of course, that the group 
knew that they were being 
asked for their viewpoints, not 
being asked to make the de- 
cision itself. Resentment rather 
than acceptance is a likely re- 
sult if a group thinks it is mak- 
ing a decision when in fact they 
are merely a sounding board 
for the boss’ ideas. 


Picking the Best Solution 

This is closely related to that 
part of Step One in which you 
defined the problem and that 
part of Step One in which you 
evaluated data. If the evalua- 
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tions have been valid in defin- 
ing the problem, then picking 
the best solution will be a sim- 
pler job. 


There are some yardsticks 


against which you may rate al- 
ternative solutions before mak- 
ing your final choice. You must 
examine alternatives in light of 


a) risk. Risk is probably the 


b) 


most influential factor in the 
decision making process. In 
measuring risk, compare the 
expected gain if your deci- 
sion is the “right” one with 
the expected loss if your de- 
cision is the “wrong” one. 
In the example cited above, 
you would weigh the cost of 
overtime against the possi- 
ble ill-will if you were com- 
pelled to lay off men after 
only a few months work. 

economy of effort. Figure 
how much change in people, 
methods, processes each al- 
ternative will require. Seek 
an answer to the question, 
“Which alternative will give 
the best result.with the least 
disruptive effect on the or- 
ganization?” This possible 
disruptive effect is also a 
factor of another yardstick, 


c. timing. If an organization is 





simply not ready for a major 
change, the _ theoretically 
perfect decision could ac- 
tually be the poorest one. 
People make your decisions 
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work, and if your people 
consciously or unconscious- 
ly reject your decision, the 
results could be disastrous 
for everybody. Many a 
“right” decision has failed 
to work out in practice be- 
cause the people involved 
in making it work were un- 
able or unwilling to carry 
their share of the responsi- 
bility. 


d) acceptability. Will higher 


management readily buy 
this solution? If not, will 
they buy it with a little 
salesmanship from you? 
Rightly or wrongly, execu- 
tives sometimes need con- 
vincing on the value of even 
the best solutions to severe 
problems. As the man 
closest to your operation, 
you may realize that the 
best solution to a produc- 
tion problem lies in a capital 
expenditure—that, although 
there are alternative solu- 
tions, they are at best but 
stop-gap measures. Your 
bosses, farther from the job 
than you, may look askance 
at a solution which means 
spending money when there 
are other ways to meet the 
problem. If so, you have an 
“acceptability” factor to 


consider. 
ok * a 


This scientific method of prob- 
lem solving is nothing else but 
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a process of seeking answers to 
clear, precise questions. Such 
questions focus attention on 
facts and unprejudiced opin- 
ions, which are then organized 
so as to lead to sound conclu- 
sions regarding the problem at 
hand. 

A decision making formula 
is really only a good mental 
check list which plunges to the 
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heart of any problem with the 
least possible delay and with 
the greatest possible chance of 
coming up with realistic solu- 
tions. 

It won’t prevent anyone from 
making mistakes, but it is an 
aid to straight thinking. And 
the straighter the thinking, the 
fewer—and less costly — the 
mistakes. 





Making Quick Decisions 


Here are some personal observetions on decision making by Mr. 
Carl Vickers. Mr. Vickers is a member of the geological engineering 
staff at Carbon Fuel Co., Carbon, W. Va., where he also serves as 
president of the NMA-affiliated management club. 


_— TIME I FACE A SITUATION 
where the _ responsibility 
falls upon me to decide, I ex- 
perience fear. I am afraid to 
make a decision; I am afraid 
the decision will cast reflection 
upon my ability to pass judg- 
ment of creditable nature. It is 
not the intent to imply that 
others entertain such fear. 
However, the probability is 
that I am not alone—many 
others may be plagued as well. 
Regardless of fear, you and I 
must make decisions. They 
must be made with the hope 
that the decision will be serv- 
iceable to the situation. 
Dealing with planned deci- 
sions, we can accumulate facts, 


analyze the facts and formulate 
a method that reduces the risk 
of bad decisions considerably. 
But it is not the planned de- 
cision that creates fear, it’s the 
quick decision—the decisions 
that cannot wait for investiga- 
tions—the decisions that must 
be made now—the decisions 
that grip one with uncertainty. 

The following will attempt to 
outline the philosophy that I 
have taken toward the respon- 
sibility of quick decisions. 

1. Don’t permit yourself to 
deliberate over too many ways 
of doing it. To think, “It might 
be better this-away or that- 
away,” always results in inde- 
cision. 
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2. Don’t ask for much advice. 
Not only does consultation tend 
to prolong the “indecision,” but 
it always gives you someone to 
lay the blame on if the decision 
is unfavorable. 

3. Do something, and closely 
observe the procedure. Many 
times the process unveils evi- 
dence that permits alterations 
for more favorable results. 
Never start a thing and go off, 
hoping that some miracle may 
be performed in your absence. 
I have done this very thing 
many times, and have lived to 
regret it. Incidentally, I have 
yet to realize a miracle. 

4. Have faith in your de- 
cision. Without faith effort is 
dead. Having faith, work at it 


as if your life depended upon it. 
Casual faith and casual work 
always result in “casualty of 
purpose.” 

5. Worry as little as possible 
about the criticism that you’re 
going to get (you can bet your 
bottom dollar it’ll be donated 
by somebody). Failure to make 
a decision will bring more 
criticism than doing nothing. 

An “absolutely” right de- 
cision, particularly of the 
“quick” nature, more than like- 
ly has never been made,—but 
quick decisions have a high 
probability of being favorable, 
in fact, a 100 per cent higher 
probability than making no de- 
cision at all. 








With no moving parts, a new device by Magnetic Amplifiers Inc., El Segundo, 
Calif., can trigger 60 checkout operations per minute. Static sequencer has 
applications in fields of food processing, equipmert testing, data handling as 
well as missile count down activities. 
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ILL GILSON (NAME FICTITIOUS) WAS A WEAVER:at a large textile 
mill. He had about three years’ seniority with the company 
when an incident arose that resulted in the loss of his job. Bill 
Gilson was a man with a hair trigger temper. His reeord as an 


employee was, to put it mildly, 
checkered. His work met mini- 
mum requirements, but—well, 
let’s face it—he was a headache 
to his supervisors. He made 
mistakes constantly. When they 
were corrected, he made the 
same ones over again. 


The type of employee who 
requires close supervision, Gil- 
son got by—but just. What’s 
more, he was not a man who 
took kindly to criticism, even 
when it was intended to assist 
him in improving his perform- 
ance. But until the day of his 
dispute with his foreman—a 
man we'll call Alex Johnson— 
his offenses were not so serious 
that they merited termination, 
or his job shortcomings of a 
kind that would force manage- 
ment to remove him for incom- 
petence. 


This gives you a fairly ac- 


A SUPERVISOR'S GUIDE TO INTELLIGENT LABOR RELATIONS 





curate picture of Bill Gilson. 
You have probably had em- 
~ployees like him, the sort of 
fellow whom, if you had it to do 
over, you wouldn’t hire. But 
now that he’s around you’re 
stuck with him. 


The Web in the Loom 

During mid-morning of a 
spring working day, Supervisor 
Johnson was making his 
rounds. When he inspected 
Gilson’s loom he discovered a 
misdraw in the cloth and called 
this serious defect to the atten- 
tion of the employee. It was a 
costly mistake that Gilson made 
repeatedly. The foreman was 
understandably annoyed. The 
language in which he framed 
his reprimand was a bit strong, 
but then, careless workmanship 
is always irritating to a con- 
scientious supervisor. 
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While the discussion was go- 
ing on the two men were joined 
by another supervisor who in- 
quired what the trouble was. 
In explanation, Johnson pointed 
to the misdraw in the cloth, 
whereupon Gilson flared. 

“I have been bawled out like 
I never was before. Mr. John- 
son told me if I couldn’t do 
better work I should quit. In 
fact, he said if I didn’t quit he 
would fire me.” 

The reprimand over, Johnson 
departed, ignoring the em- 
ployee’s statement. He con- 
tinued his rounds, leaving 
Gilson fuming to himself. But 
a few minutes later he noticed 
the employee was shutting 
down his loom. 

“Where do you think you are 
going?” he asked. 

“Home—like you told me to,” 
was the snapped reply. 

Gilson had quit. 


Grievance Filed—Arguments At 
Arbitration 

Two weeks later the com- 
pany received a written griev- 
ance from the union. It stated, 
“We believe that William Gil- 
son was unjustly discharged 
and request that he be rein- 
stated and compensated for all 
loss of time.” 

Management denied the 
grievance on the grounds that 
Gilson had not been discharged, 
that he had voluntarily quit, 





that the company was under 
no obligation to rehire him. The 
union did not accept the de- 
cision, pushed the argument to 
the top of the grievance proce- 
dure, and from there to arbi- 
tration. Here are the facts of 
the case as presented to the 
arbitrator. 

From the union: “Supervisor 
Johnson, after inspecting Gil- 
son’s loom, told him to shut it 
down, he wanted to talk to him. 
He bawled him out about the 
defective cloth. Then he told 
the employee, “‘There’s no hard 
feelings, but you will either 
have to quit or I will be forced 
to discharge you. You simply 
can’t do the work.’ Gilson 
cleaned up around his machine 
and went to see the foreman, 
who told him to go to the of- 
fice and get his pay. This he 
did. But before receiving his 
wages he was required to sign 
a paper stating that he had 
voluntarily quit. After that 
Gilson tried to get another job. 
In this he was successful, but 
the wages were much less than 
he had formerly received. He 
returned to the personnel de- 
partment of the company that 
had fired him to discuss his 
situation and to ask that his 
case be reviewed. He was told 
he had not been discharged, 
that he had quit on his own 
volition, and that there was 
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nothing further to be said on 
the matter. 

“Gilson has a clean record. 
Never has he been disciplined. 
Not once has his so-called fail- 
ure to meet the work standards 
of the department been called 
to his attention.” 

The company countered the 
testimony of the union by in- 
troducing Supervisor Johnson 
as its chief witness. His story 
was in many instances a direct 
contradiction of what Gilson 
had said. He stated, “I talked 
very firmly to Gilson about his 
work. I told him that the mill 
would soon shut down if every- 
one’s work was like his. But 
in my reprimand I used no 
profanity, nor did I call him 
any names he could resent. It 
is true I said that if he could 
not improve I would have to 
get someone else to do his job. 
That indicated I was giving 
him another chance. I did not 
discharge Gilson, nor did I 
threaten him by saying he 
would have to quit or I would 
fire him. When I had finished 
my discussion, much of which 
was heard by a second super- 
visor who had joined us—I 
walked away, expecting Gilson 
to continue his work. I was 
surprised when I saw him shut- 
ting down his loom, and in- 
quired what he was doing. He 
didn’t answer. Later I learned 
from a clerk in the personnel 
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department that he had com- 
pleted his termination papers, 
drawn his pay, and gone. Had 
I fired Gilson I would never 
have permitted him to return 
to his loom. We have a proce- 
dure that covers this sort of 
situation, and never once has it 
been breached. Had I dismissed 
the employee I would have 
made out discharge papers with 
copies going to him, to the per- 
sonnel department, and to the 
union. 


The personnel director con- 


firmed Supervisor Johnson’s 


story. 

“Gilson did. not speak to me 
at any time on the day he quit. 
He told our clerk he was leav- 
ing and asked for his pay. My 
clerk replied that he would 
have to fill out the necessary 
papers, which he did. The first 
time I discussed the matter 
with Gilson was when he came 
to my office two weeks later to 
ask if he could be returned to 
his job, from which Supervisor 
Johnson had fired him. I said, 
‘According to the record, you 
quit. I can do nothing about 
hy ” 

Weaknesses in the Union Case 


The testimony of the super- 
visor who had witnessed part 
of the incident substantiated 
Johnson’s evidence. Under 
cross examination the shop 
steward of the union admitted 
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that Gilson had talked to him 
several times about his “dis- 
charge” by Johnson, and that 
he (the shop steward) had filed 
the grievance to get it on the 
record before the time allow- 
ance had been used up, and 
that he did not have a chance to 
check the facts until much 
later. 

He said, “It was four weeks 
after the incident occurred that 
I learned that the company 
record showed Gilson had quit 
and not been fired.” 

However, the shop steward 
added that he thought the testi- 
mony of management witnesses 
was too “pat for belief,” and 
that they had each been 
coached on the evidence they 
gave. He summed up his ar- 
gument by saying, “A man is 
presumed innocent until he has 
been proven guilty. Gilson says 
he was fired. There is no firm 
proof that he quit voluntarily. 
Therefore, Gilson must be given 
the benefit of the doubt and 
restored to his job. The em- 
ployee was very excited. You 
can understand why. No man- 
agement has the right to permit 
its supervisors to go storming 
through the plant worrying 
good workers to a state where 
they don’t know whether they 
are coming or going, and then 
when a mistake is made, to let 
the worker be the one who 
suffers.” 


Unfortunately for Gilson, 
however, he was not a good 
witness on his own behalf. On 
direct testimony he had stated 
he had never been disciplined. 
The written record proved 
otherwise. Gilson also had 
claimed he had never been told 
his work was inferior. During 
cross examination, when con- 
fronted with documentary 
proof of past reprimands for 
careless workmanship, he con- 
fessed that on three prior occa- 
sions he had been officially 
warned that he would have to 
improve the quality of his per- 
formance. Moreover, the em- 
ployee’s statement that he had 
been discharged was in open 
conflict with the evidence of 
three company witnesses. They 
maintained that Gilson had not 
been terminated, and that there 
was no possibility he had mis- 
understood what his supervisor 
had told him, and in his con- 
fusion believed he had been 
fired. 

The Decision of the Arbitrator 

After listening to the argu- 
ments of both sides the arbi- 
trator remarked, “The union’s 
position is not supported by the 
weight of evidence, the past 
policy and practices of the com- 
pany in discharge cases, or the 
logic of the uncontested facts 
that have been testified to by 
Gilson and by the witnesses of 
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the company. The employee’s 
testimony is in direct contra- 
diction with that of company 
witnesses. His statement that 
he was told he would have to 
quit or be fired cannot be ac- 
cepted in view of the testimony 
of two foremen who said that 
although Gilson had _ been 
spoken to roughly, he had not 
been fired or threatened with 
discharge. 

“The past practices of the 
company in discharge cases are 
controlled by its policy of mak- 
ing out discharge slips with 
copies to the employee, the 
union representative and the 
personnel department. No such 
discharge paper was made out 
in this case and handed to any- 
one. The supervisor did not tell 
Gilson to leave his machine, 
which undoubtedly he would 
have done were he terminating 
an employee. It should also be 
noted that a ‘quit slip’ was 
made out for Gilson which en- 
abled him to get his pay. Had 
he been fired, a different proce- 
dure would have been used. 

“The question may very well 
be asked, ‘Why would Super- 
visor Johnson discharge Gilson 
and then claim he had quit vol- 
untarily?’ The answer is ob- 
vious—there is no reason. The 
record of this company shows 
that it is not the practice or 
policy of management to termi- 
nate an employee without first 
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trying a constructive type of 
discipline. Although Gilson was 
not considered the best type of 
employee, there is no evidence 
the company wanted to fire 
him. On the other hand, I can 
understand that after quitting 
his job, Gilson may have de- 
cided he wanted it back. The 
only way to get it back was to 
prove to himself and to others 
that he had been terminated 
unfairly. 

“The issue here—and both 
parties have agreed to this—is 
whether or not Gilson quit or 
was fired. The evidence points 
clearly to the fact that Johnson 
spoke strongly to Gilson about 
the quality of his work, and 
that the employee in a fit of 
petulance quit his job. The 
union’s argument that Gilson 
was confused and thought he 
had been fired when in actual- 
ity he had only been given a 
reprimand, may be entirely dis- 
counted. Therefore, this griev- 
ance is denied. The company is 
in no way obligated to give 
Gilson back his job. 


The Importance of Procedure 

On the basis of the testimony 
given at the hearing you can 
only conclude that the arbi- 
trator’s decision was entirely 
justified. Certainly Supervisor 
Johnson had every right—in 
fact, he had the duty—to re- 
prove an employee whose work 
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was frequently falling below 
acceptable standards. You 
would probably also agree that 
the foreman and his manage- 
ment were lucky to have gotten 
rid of an unsatisfactory em- 
ployee so easily. You may even 
wonder why a case in which 
the weight of evidence was so 
entirely one-sided ever got be- 
fore an arbitrator in the first 
place. The argument of the 
union was flimsy. Gilson’s story 
was punched full of holes on 
cross examination. Manage- 
ment proved beyond a shadow 
of doubt that the supervisor 
was doing his duty and that he 
had been patiently fair in try- 
ing to better the work habits of 
a careless employee. All these 
facts are in the record. 

But arbitration is a tricky 
business, and the reason why 
Supervisor Johnson was able to 
provide his management with 
such a solid case was because 
he knew his personnel job. If 
the company had lacked sound 
procedures that controlled the 
dismissal of its employees, if 
Johnson had not known those 
procedures and followed them 
precisely in the Gilson matter, 
it is quite possible the em- 
ployee might have gotten away 
with his story and regained his 
job. Suppose Johnson had not 
kept written records of the oc- 


casions he had warned Gilson 
about poor work? Suppose the 
personnel department had 
failed to produce a full account 
of Gilson’s past disciplinary 
offenses? Suppose management 
had applied its policies incon- 
sistently, and followed its dis- 
missal procedures only when it 
suited its purpose? In these 
events, the arbitrator may have 
listened more attentively to the 
union’s plea that a man is inno- 
cent until he is proven guilty. 

He might have reasoned, 
“Management cannot produce 
evidence that Gilson has been 
disciplined before. Supervisor 
Johnson says he has warned 
Gilson about poor work on 
other occasions, but the em- 
ployee denies it. I know from 
the record of the company that 
supervision is very haphazard 
in following procedures, and 
that policy is inconsistently ap- 
plied. I think Johnson is prob- 
ably telling me the truth. But 
I can’t be sure. Gilson’s job is 
at stake.” 

The firm and intelligent man- 
ner in which Supervisor John- 
son handled this problem left 
no room for doubt. He under- 
stood the importance of proce- 
dure and observed it. There 
was no technicality on which 
Gilson could escape the conse- 
quences of his act. 


This case is based on one described in the Labor Relations Reporter. It 
has been altered slightly to point up certain principles of supervision. 
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REPORT TO THE MEMBERSHIP (Continued from page 2) 


have been among the first to move dramatically in the plastic 
bag and cleaning industries . . . to save children’s lives by con- 
ducting research, surveys and educational campaigns on the 
danger of permitting use of discarded plastic bags as playthings, 
thus acting in the public interest and preventing collapse of a 
valuable industry. 

“... through this unique instrument . . . the voluntary asso- 
ciation . . . lies the real genius for the sharing of ideas which 
ultimately result in economic progress.” 

In reading the points quoted above, we note that activities of 
the National Management Association parallel them either direct- 
ly or indirectly, and that the only difference is that we deal with 
the more intangible field of “leadership development.” 

For example, our educational programs are the same for all 
managers, thus forming, as much as possible, a standardized guide 
for the supervision of employees. Our program of informing 
legislators of the needs of supervisory management and, in turn, 
informing cur associates of legislative action in this field, is a real, 
though impersonal or immaterialistic service. And our Code of 
Ethics for Management has earned a prominent place simply be- 
cause it presents a sound guide for industrial leadership. 

Voluntary testimonials suggest to us that this intangible field 
of leadership development produces some highly tangible results. 
And perhaps more than any other association trait, the NMA 
furnishes “the real genius for the sharing of ideas which ulti- 
mately result in economic progress.” 


NMA CLUB ANNIVERSARIES 


AUGUST 
15 Years: Tulsa Management Club, Tulsa, Okla. 
Kimberly-Atlas Management Club, Kimberly, Wisc. 
Worden-Allen Supervisors Club, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
5 Years: Addison Products Management Club, Addison, Mich. 
Red Lion Cabinet Co. Management Club, Red Lion, 
Penna. 





SEPTEMBER 
10 Years: Colgate Management Club, Inc., Jeffersonville, Ind. 
5 Years: Zanesville Management Club, Zanesville, Ohio 
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